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OUR COMMON TASK 


Helen H. Dingman 


In 1913 thirty-five people representing church 
boards, independent schools, and other agencies 
interested in mountain work met in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, for the first session of what has been called 
ever since the Conference of Southern Moun- 
tain Workers. Tonight there are present at least 
three who attended that first meeting—Mrs. 
Campbell, Miss Pettit, and Dr. Wilson. Others 
who have loyally supported the Conference 
through the years I miss tonight—Mr. Messler, 
Mr. Clark, and Mr. Trowbridge. I speak of them 
particularly because they were faithful members 
of the Executive Board for many years. Each has 
written personally of his great regret that he can- 
not be with us. 

For six years after that first meeting, under the 
wise guidance of Mr. Campbell, we met here in 
Knoxville. Never can we cease to be grateful to 
him for bringing us together. Before then we 
were all going our individualistic ways, many of 
us unaware of each other’s existence and certainly 
unconscious of the vast expanse of the Southern 
Mountains and the magnitude of the problems. 
With Mr. Campbell’s skillful leadership we built 
up a foundation of acquaintance, understanding, 
and comradeship in our common task. He shared 
with us the wealth of his knowledge about the 
section in which we were working, cleared up for 
us many misconceptions as to the territory, and 
its population, and courageously led us into our 
first unified thinking. I like to think that with 
his far-seeing vision he set the goals of real co- 
operation for us, and perhaps, great prophet that 
he was, he realized the long years of patient edu- 
cation it would take before we were ready for 
united action in the solution of our problems. 

We were indeed fortunate to have Mrs. Camp- 
bell, who shared so intimately Mr. Campbell’s 
study, work, and dreams, to lead us for the next 
nine years. I like to think of that period as the 
period of challenge, the- period when we began 


to question many of our old ways of doing things. 
We were better acquainted. We were getting be- 
yond the stage of seizing every opportunity of 
telling what we were doing at our particular cen- 
ters, and we began to scrutinize more objectively 
our techniques of approach and our programs. 
In 1922-1923 Mrs. Campbell and Miss Butler went 
abroad to study the folk high schools of Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland, and in the light of 
the educational achievements of those countries 
we dared question the value of our system of 
standardized education as it related to the pro- 
motion of rural culture in our mountain section. 

We were challenged by rapidly changing con- 
ditions. Isolation was vanishing, good roads and 
public schools increasing. We began to grapple 
more definitely with the question Mr. Campbell 
had confronted us with at the beginning: whether 
our private schools were competing with the pub- 
lic—a question that has never yet been satisfactor- 
ily answered. Agriculture, the omnipresent sub- 
ject on every program from the beginning, met 
with critical analysis. Depopulation, reforesta- 
tion, and industrial development were discussed. 

Industrial problems in the coal fields and textile 
mills obtruded themselves into our rural. con- 
sciousness. We came to realize the complexities 
of our problems and the need for revaluating our 
programs in the light of the changing conditions. 

As the John C. Campbell Folk School more 
and more claimed Mrs. Campbell’s whole time 
and attention, she felt that she had to hand over 
the leadership of the Conference to someone else. 
The question was broached to me at the 1927 Con- 
ference and at the 1928 Conference when I was 
abroad studying the folk high schools in Scandi- 
navia I was made executive secretary. 

In the last five years Mr. Campbell’s years of 
sowing’ and Mrs. Campbell’s years of cultivation- 
have borne fruit in some of our first cooperative 
efforts. I sometimes think that we as a group 
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of workers are far more individualistic than the 
mountaineers themselves. All through the years 
we have preached cooperation to our communi- 
ties, our schools and our churches, but as a group 
of agencies, church boards, and leaders, we have 
been slow to demonstrate our preaching in truly 
cooperative programs. We have made a start, 
if not as they say in the mountains “a soon start,” 
and it is of those few beginnings I want to speak 
first tonight. 


SOUTHERN MOUNTAIN HANDICRAFT 
GUILD 


In December, 1929, a group representing seven 
handicraft centers met at Penland, North Caro- 
lina, to discuss the advisability of a loosely-formed 
cooperative association for the promotion, im- 
provement, and marketing of our mountain hand- 
icrafts. As a result of that meeting the Southern 
Mountain Handicraft Guild was organized at our 
spring conference in 1930. Although we have 
not been able to make the progress we hoped and 
wished in the marketing of the crafts during these 
past few years—I need not remind this group of 


the depression—an unusual degree of unity and | 


experience have been achieved by the discussion 
of our problems at our fall and spring meet- 
ings, by the exhibits we have had, and by 
our cooperative ownership and marketing at 
the Allanstand Cottage Industries. Today we 
have enrolled in the membership of the Southern 
Mountain Handicraft Guild twenty-four produc- 
ing centers, six individual craftsmen, and eight 
friends, representing five states in our Southern 
Mountains. We regret that the Guild exhibit 
which has been assembled by Mr. Allen Eaton for 
the American Federation of Arts could not be 
shown in Knoxville at this time. The reports 
are that it is an unusually beautiful and impressive 
collection of our best mountain arts and crafts. 
The Guild will welcome any suggestions and help 
as to arrangements for its showing in cities and 
large centers all over the United States. 


COMMITTEE OF FRIENDS OF THE 
MOUNTAIN CHILDREN 


Another cooperative venture has been the Com- 
mittee of Friends of the Mountain Children. In 
1930 at the request of Dr. John R. Voris, who 
was then connected with the Golden Rule Foun- 
dation, the Committee was formed to administer 





—<—— 


a common fund given us by the Golden Rule 
Foundation to advance social welfare work for 
children both in the Southern Mountains and the 
Ozarks. That first year $1,000 was allocated to 
five different centers to be used for dental clinics, 
the next year $800 to seven centers. It was de- 
cided to continue in the work of dental clinics 
and to add eye corrections where the centers felt 
that that need was even more imperative. The 
next year, 1932, we were able to announce that 
the Sigma Phi Gamma Sorority had decided to 
make health work among mountain children their 
escial service project and that they would give 
the money they raised to the Friends of the 
Mountain children to administer for that pur- 
pose. Therefore this past year through the co- 
operation of the Sigma Phi Gamma Sorority, the 
Golden Rule Foundation, and the Save the Chil- 
dren Fund we have distributed $3,003 to 39 dif- 
ferent centers to be used for nutrition, the cor- 
rection of remediable defects, and emergency re- 
lief for children. The reports of what these small 
sums of money have accomplished make thrill- 
ing reading. Not only have children been helped 
through this difficult winter, but workers have 
been encouraged and strengthened in receiving 
even this little help to meet the appalling needs 
that have surrounded them. I am hoping that 
this unified approach to the social needs of our 
mountain children is just the beginning of what 
we can later accomplish. 


MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK 


Our quarterly is another venture dependent 
upon cooperation. From the letters received in 
our office, it appears that Mountain Life and 
Work, now accepted as the official organ’ of the 
Conference of Southern Mountain Workers, con- 
tinues to grow in usefulness, although its circu- 
lation has been somewhat curtailed by the present 
financial situation. By practising the greatest 
economy we have been able to pull through this 
year, and with the cooperation of our subscribers 
and the Conference, I am hoping we can do even 
better next year. It is the only magazine pre- 
senting the interests of the whole mountain field. 


OUR TWO MOUNTAIN STUDIES 


Although the Conference has by no means 
carried the burden of the two studies which are 
to be reported in the sessions tomorrow and the 
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next day, we do have the proud distinction of 
having been the initiators. On November 25, 
1929, 2 group of people feeling the great need of 
an up-to-date study of conditions in the Southern 
Mountains met at the Russell Sage Foundation 
to talk over a possible plan of cooperation. In 
December of that same year Dean Cooper-of the 
University of Kentucky called a meeting of fed- 
eral and state agencies in Knoxville to secure their 
interest. A general steering committee represent- 
ing the agencies interested was organized and a 
plan of study drawn up. After unsuccessful ef- 
forts to secure financial support for our cooper- 
ative project from one of the Foundations, our 
plan was made possible by the federal and state 
agencies Offering to finance and carry on the Eco- 
nomic and Social Study with Dr. L. C. Gray as 
director, and the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research undertaking the Religious Study with 
Miss Elizabeth Hooker as director. At this Con- 
ference we are to havé reports of those completed 
studies. It is my hope that in the light of the 
facts and interpretations which they are to give 
us we shall honestly revaluate our work and cour- 
ageously dare to make the changes that such an 
evolution may reveal as vital and necessary. Their 


part of the work is about completed. Ours is just 


beginning. 


THE OFFICE OF THE CONFERENCE OF 
SOUTHERN MOUNTAIN WORKERS 


This is also a result of cooperation. With all 
the different interests heading into this center a 
large correspondence of wide scope has developed. 
Then there is of course the planning of the Con- 
ference itself. In addition, we are still earning 
M.A.’s and Ph.D.’s in various universities, al- 
though I am afraid we shall never be given the 
credit. One of the sad phases of the task ia the 
last two years has been writing to tell applicants 
for mountain work that there are no openings. 

Your secretary has been called upon to make 
two studies of mountain schools, one this year and 
one last, and since October has been the counsellor 
for the mountain work of Save the Children 
Fund. That work has necessitated some trips into 
the mining sections of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
has considerably widened her own knowledge, 
and has made some useful contacts for the Con- 
ference. 

All in all our common task in the office is a 


busy and growing one. We want you to feel 
that we belong to you, that we are at your service, 
and that we are most happy to cooperate in every 
way possible. 

As I have studied our common task in the field 
this past year I confess that there have been times 
of dismay and discouragement. Never have so 
many needs been reported and never have we as 
a group been less able to meet them. Public 
agencies as well as private have had to curtail 
budgets, reduce staffs, and cut programs. Years 
of patient effort to develop wider and more useful 
programs seem to have been lost, at least tempor- 
arily. School terms have been shortened, teach- 
ers’ salaries reduced or in some cases not even paid, 
public health work has been cut, and the little 
social work machinery that we have has either 
been eliminated or overburdened. We therefore 
have to re-think our mountain work not only in 
the light of findings from our studies but 
within the limits of much reduced financial sup- 
port. Perhaps necessity will hasten us into co- 
operation more quickly than our wishful think- 
ing has thus far been able to do. If so, great 
values may still come out of this long depression. 

One can not review the field—its needs and 
its Opportunities—in one short introductory 
speech. But tonight I do want to unburden my- 
self of a few of the “concerns” by which I am 
plagued. I borrow that expression from the head- 
ing which Malcolm Ross gives one of the chapters 
in his book, “Machine Age in the Hills’— 
“Plagued by a Concern.” 

Most of us are plagued by the concern of mak- 
ing a living. Our mountains are certainly pla- 
gued by that concern. The economic problems 
undergird all of our problems but I shall leave the 
solution of those to the economists who will speak 
tomorrow. Tonight I want to open up for the 
discussions that will be a part of our conference 
program a few of the matters on my own heart. 

Education has been one of the great goals 
in our mountain work from its earliest begin- 
nings. As I have thumbed over the proceedings 
of our conferences since 1913 I have seen many 
references to the education of exceptional moun- 
tain boys and girls and education for leadership. 
We have built up institutions and programs for . 
these purposes. As public education has advanced 
we have had more and more to come under the 
standard set by the state. During the past few 
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years most of our schools have run the state’s 
gauntlet in order to become accredited institu- 
tions. For many it has been a real struggle to at- 
tain the required equipment, the required qualifi- 
cations of teachers, and the required courses in 
the curriculum. It has meant bending every 
energy toward building up the institution itself; 
having a restricted budget and a limited staff, we 
have in many cases neglected the service to the 
community in which the institution is located. 

One of the strange paradoxes of the situation 
for the past two or three years has been that we 
are turning out high school and college graduates 
as leaders whom we have not been able to place 
in positions of leadership. No one expects this 
abnormal situation of unemployment to continue 
just at it is, but I do believe that by facing the 
reality we can check on the course we are pur- 
suing. 

No one will dispute the fact that we need to 
train young people for places of leadership, but 
some questions which I have asked myself over 
and over this year I should like to ask you 
tonight. 

What have we done to prepare these young 
people who can not find positions to teach—and 
I think we all agree that teaching is the vocation 
upon which we have focused most of our atten- 
tion—what have we done to prepare them for 
richer, more satisfying lives back on the farm or 
in the little community where they are now a- 
waiting the opportunity to get jobs? Are they 
educated just for one purpose or are they edu- 
cated for life? Will they for their education show 
more resourcefulness during these hard times and 
and the better develop “live-at-home” programs? 
Will they not only be able more effectively: to 
grapple with the problems of making a living— 
whether it be on the farm or at some trade—but 
will they also use that education for making a 
richer social and cultural life for themselves and 
their communities? 

After the Conference last year one of our Berea 
workers returned enthusiastic to start a general 
campaign on the campus to train our students for 
summer community service. Preparation for such 
service was initiated as an extra-curricular activ- 
ity. Through the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., the 
Literary Societies and voluntary groups, many 
young people learned how to organize a Sunday 


School, how to tell stories well, how to conduct 
community singing, how to teach games to chil- 
dren and adults, how to interest boys and girls 
in nature study and other outdoor crafts. This 
year the project has grown to much greater pro- 
portions; in all three schools—college, academy, 
and foundation-junior high—groups with student 
chairmen and faculty advisers are working along 
these lines. Mimeographed material is being pre- 
pared and compiled into community service note- 
books, and suggestive booklets and bulletins are 
being collected. As a result without any addition- 
al investment of money we are hoping that 
stronger morale, good cheer, and courage will be 
carried to groups remote from the campus, and 
that our students will find that wherever they 
are there are real jobs of usefulness awaiting them. 
Other schools I am sure are doing these same 
things. More and more I feel that we must place 
greater emphasis upon these types of extra- 
curricular education which unfortunately are not 
emphasized in our standard credit courses. 

Those who left the mountains to go to Detroit, 
Toledo, Hamilton, and other cities have crowded 
back this year to the little, old mountain farm as 
a shelter in the time of industrial and financial 
storm. One of our Berea boys is reported as say- 
ing that the way his family had felt the depression 
was that his ten brothers had come home to live. 

To me it is a tragedy to think that with money 
gone, with the barest subsistence to be wrested 
from the poor, rocky soil, our unemployed in 
the mountains have just been “settin’” around, 
losing courage and morale, growing dull and 
apathetic, because they have had no understand- 
ing or appreciation of what makes life outside of 
food, shelter, and clothing. 

We face not only economic poverty—and in 
some sections that poverty has been more acute 
this winter than I have ever known it before— 
but we face a poverty of recreation, of good lit- 
erature and the desire to read it, of music, of art, 


of appreciation of the cultural resources about us, 


and of a dynamic religion that will motivate all 
of life. 

When one thinks of little Denmark, far-seeing 
and wise enough to subsidize the unemployed to 
get further education, one realizes how impotent 
and foolish we have been as a nation. What have 
we done better to prepare our fifteen million un- 
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employed to face life after they get jobs, if some 
of them ever do? What are we doing as mountain 


workers, particularly in our mining camps where 
groups are concentrated and available, to use this 
enforced leisure for adult education? Does each 
one of our mountain schools, churches, and cent- 
ers have a program that reaches out beyond the 
institution itself? The more I carry on the pro- 
gram of Opportunity School and extension Op- 
portunity Schools the more convinced I am of 
the hope which lies in the adults as well as in 
young people. If we are going to raise the level 
of the whole group and not just pick out the 
more hopeful young people to train as leaders, 
the richness and usefulness of our educational and 
religious programs must be extended beyond our 
immediate schools and churches. 

For several years I have been talking freely of 
one of the greatest concerns that “plagues” me: 
the need of trained social service in our moun- 
tains. Our mission work has been centered mostly 
upon schools and churches. There has beer. some 
wonderful pioneering in education. Much work 
needs still to be done, especially in the face of 
some of the drastic curtailments being made by 
our state economy programs, but I believe that 
one of the greatest needs and problems before us 
today is the need of social work. 

Security, which is the foundation of all per- 
sonality development, is being threatened: econ- 
omic security, physical and health security, re- 
ligious security, social security, and what we 
might call psychic security—that sense of belong- 
ing to a family which although it must struggle 
has status in the larger group, the community. 
One dreads to think of the trail of malnutrition, 
disease, broken morale, and what we might call 
disintegrated personalities that we shall have to 
meet long after the depression as such is over. 

These are days when emergency relief has had 
to be given, and because of the limited social 
work resources available it has been given in al- 
most a wholesale way. As a result, and from all 
sections of our mountains, we hear of the break- 
ing down of independence, of pauperization, of 
drifting, dissatisfied people. How are we preparing 
to meet this situation? The Southern Mountains, 
as: we know, are practically a no-man’s land so far 
as social workers are concerned. Many of us 
have tried to help in amateur ways, but we need 


trained family case workers, probation officers, 
visiting teachers, and recreation leaders. I asked 


an experienced mountain worker not long ago 
what the children of her section most needed. 
After thinking a long while she said that she would 
like to see placed in her county a worker who 
could give her time exclusively to the welfare of 
the children—one who would be responsible as a 
case worker to follow up and treat problem sit- 
uations, who would act as probation officer to 
those who were delinquent, who would wisely 
place the dependent, who would study child labor 
laws and see that they were enforced, and who 
would organize wholesome recreation. I am happy 
to say that this step has already been taken in 
two Tennessee counties by Save The Children 
Fund. Has the time come for some of us to turn 
our attention to pioneering in social work? Trail: 
need to be blazed long before we can hope to have 
that work publicly supported. In the meantime. 
delay means great losses among our children. I 
was struck recently by this quotation from Harry 
Emerson Fosdick: “Unless we prevent the ruin of 
childhood we are preparing an aftermath to the 
crisis worse than the crisis itself—it is a foolish 
nation which in an emergency destroys its seed 
corn.” It seems sometimes that it is the children 
who are really bearing the heavy end of the de- 
pression. 

Caught in the mining situation alone there are 
400,000 children. I will let Malcolm Ross’s book, 
“Machine Age in the Hills” put the burden of the 
miners upon your heart. He has given a graphic 
and thoughtful picture of what is a national crisis. 

Most of our programs were started before in- 
dustry penetrated the mountains, and we have 
gone on with our work without feeling that in- 
dustry’s problems are a part of our mountain re- 
sponsibility. This fall on my trips I have driven 
for miles and miles through the mining camps of 
West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. It is an 
appalling situation. The drabness of the camps, 
the hopelessness of the people, and the sordidness 
of their lives haunt me. I do not see how we can 
go on longer without including the miners in our 
conscious planning. 

The Quakers are doing the first real construc- 
tive work with a carefully planned program that 
has been done by any group. Individual churches 
and workers living near the camps have done 
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much to help the present conditions, relief agen- 
cies have touched different sections, and spasmod- 
ically we have all done our bit to send something 
for their relief. But the American Friends Service 
Committee is starting on some rehabilitation ex- 
periments. They are not only helping to relieve 
the present suffering but are planning for the 
future, particularly for those miners who will 
never be reabsorbed into the industry. A glor- 
ious effort would be for us to join the Friends in 
the service they are undertaking. It is a gigantic 
task that needs the help of all, and it is concerned 
with many of the mountaineers with whom we 
have worked in the rural sections. 

I confess that I am more of a realist tonight 
than an optimist, but yet I have an abiding faith 
in the mountaineer and his future. I have faith 
also in our great desire to make our service and 
the money that we are investing count for the 
most. We have been looking forward since 1930 
to these studies which are to be reported; we 
have silently pledged ourselves to a revaluation of 
our work in the light of the facts that will be re- 
vealed. I would like to see the initial suggestions 
for any new planning come from those on the 
field who know the situations most intimately. 
They can then offer these suggestions to the boards 
of trustees, officials of church boards, and exe- 
cutives of other agencies that are carrying on 
work in our section. Any changes will of course 
need the sanction and cooperation of all. I will 
close with suggestions of three preliminary steps 
which I feel might be taken by us this coming 
year. 

First, during the year, I would like to see the 
workers, public and private, of some of the dif- 
ferent sections of our mountains meet together 
and clear programs with one another. Such action 
would be a pooling of resources of service in that 
section and give an opportunity to measure what 
is actually being done against the needs that 
exist. In an impersonal way it would be dis- 
covered whether all are putting major emphasis 
on one or two needs to the exclusion of others 
which are just as vital. Any overlapping or pos- 
sible competition could be discovered and plans 
for real cooperation within the section could be 
made. Thus each center would have a chance to 
see its program in relation to the others, and see 
its contribution to meeting the needs of that sec- 


———— 


tion. These meetings might take place first in 


some of the particular sections covered by our 
two studies. The workers on the Cumberland 
Plateau have set us a fine example. Ido not know 
just how far their programs have been modified 
but they at least know what each is doing—and 
that is more than a great many of us know about 
neighboring pieces of work. 

One objection that may be immediately raised 
is the extra cost at a time when all are so financial- 
ly burdened. With automobiles and highways 
shortening the distances, a group can come to- 
gether for a day’s conference very easily and very 
reasonably. Preliminary information can be gath- 
ered and tabulated and the time together so plan- 
ned that it will count for the very most in clear- 
ing our thoughts on our programs. 

The second suggestion came to me as a sudden 
inspiration on one of my extension Opportunity 
School trips this last fall. As I was going through 
what was new country to me and seeing abso- 
lutely new conditions, I thought, “Why not have 
a short study tour of the mountain work and 
conditions?” Study tours are organized to go to 
Russia, Mexico, and other countries—why not 
organize a week’s tour in the mountains when a 
group of different workers can together study 
different pieces of work and discuss their conclu- 
sions right on the spot. Denominations have 
studied their own pieces of work but have too 
often approached them from their own particu- 
lar slant without having the wholesome corrective 
of other points of view to challenge them while 
they were making the study. 

My plan is to have two or three cars—ten or 
twelve people—leave from Berea, we might say, 
and go together to several places selected to show 
different types of program. It would be quite 
ideal if the group could represent a cross section 
of those interested in mountain work—board of- 
ficials, heads of schools, social workers, public of- 
ficials, ministers, agricultural extension workers, 
etc. The only expense involved would be paying 
the expense of the cars and the cost of board at 
the different mountain centers. 

In that tour I feel that the industrial as well 
as the rural problems should be seen. If possible 
we should get a cross section of all the mountain 
problems. At the end we would return to our 
ewn schools, churches, and offices with a wider 
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vision of the work as a whole and a clearer under- 
standing of our relation to it. 

Then would come the third step and the hard- 
est of all—an objective critical study of our own 
particular institution or task. At the beginning 
we would have to realize that it is the easiest thing 
in the world to rationalize concerning our own 
programs. We see day by day the good that is 
being done, the lives which have been and are 
being touched and changed, and the people who 
feel dependent upon the opportunities we are of- 
fering. We know the years of service and the 
money that have been built into the institution, 
we see back of it the constituency which has been 
interested and which clings to the old romance of 
things as they were. Realizing that we have done 
good, and I have not yet visited a center which 
has not, we must go still further and study 
whether the money that is being entrusted to us 
is being spent to build a wholesome, satisfying 
life for the greatest number of people. We must 
find out whether we are travelling in our old ruts 


because it is difficult to make changes both on 
the field and in the minds of our supporters, or 
whether we are honestly convinced that our pres- 
ent programs are the ones which are needed the 
most. We can call in outside counsel, but the 
final decisions rest upon us. 


Most of us today are having to study our work 
to see where to cut in order to reduce the budget. 
There is a danger of cutting out some of our 
wider usefulness in order not to imperil the stand- 
ardized work of the institution. Our _ public 
economy programs have cut out much of the 
progress—progress for which we have long strug- 
gled—and have thereby retarded development by 
years. We in our curtailments must not make the 
same mistakes. 


Personally I feel that our existence and our ap- 
peals to the public for support can not be justi- 
fied unless we subject ourselves to this analysis 
and then proceed to act upon our findings and 
our convictions. 


Economic Conditions And Tendencies In The Southern 
Appalachians As Indicated By The Cooperative Survey 


L. C. Gray 


Our task has been truly cooperative, carried 
forward by the labors of a considerable number 
of technical workers in various bureaus of the 
Department of Agriculture, in the Bureau of 
Education, and in the agricultural colleges of the 
five participating states. Approximately a dozen 
technical workers in the Federal Government 
and half that number in the states have par- 
ticipated in the undertaking, not counting clerks 
and the persons who took part in local surveys. 
Therefore, I come before you today only as a 
sort of middleman of information, with some of 
the results of what other workers have produced. 

The Southern Mountain Research project was 
conceived as a result of the feeling of leaders of 
and contributors to mountain work that the 
work could be more ‘helpfully directed in the 
light of a better understanding of the important 
differences and tendencies of economic and social 
conditions in various parts of the Southern Moun- 
tain region. 


It was first planned to employ some $250,000 
in the task. Inability to procure the funds neces- 
sitated a revision of the more extensive under- 
taking and the development of a program that 
could be carried through by the part-time work 
of personnel already available. Instead of exten- 
sive field work, it was decided to portray on 
maps the statistical information already avail- 
able or readily obtainable so that workers might 
obtain a bird’s eye view of the significant 
contrasts and tendencies in various parts of a 
region comprising approximately 55,000,000 acres, 
about 10 per cent of the area of the United States 
east of the Mississippi River.* It was arranged 
to prepare more than 200 maps to portray the 
physical characteristics of the region and import- 
ant conditions and tendencies in population, land 
utilization, types of farming, standard of living, 
industries, taxation and public expenditures, edu- 


For various reasons the mountain area of Maryland and of 
northern Alabama was excluded from the study. 
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cation, social conditions, and social work. At the 
same time several local surveys to provide a more 
intimate picture and understanding were under- 
taken by various bureaus in the Department of 
Agriculture in cooperation with the states. A 
sympathetic and helpful relationship has also 
been maintained between the Southern Appa- 
lachian project and the religious survey under 
the supervision of Dr. Morse and Miss Hooker. 
I am glad to report that the study is nearly com- 
pleted and will be submitted for publication dur- 
ing the summer. 

It would be wholly impracticable to exhibit and 
explain any considerable part of the large number 
of maps, and therefore I cannot present to you 
the most valuable results of our work, namely, 
the local contrasts of economic and social condi- 
tions and tendencies in various parts of the South- 
ern Mountain region. I am compelled in this 
brief talk to deal largely with conditions and ten- 
dencies for the region as a whole, moreover, it is 
but fair to say that this paper is both premature 
and immature in view of the fact that consider- 
able work yet remains to be done, especially the 
work of analysis and interpretation. 

In making the maps for this region it was im- 
practicable to exclude the Great Valley and the 
various lesser valleys, for their boundaries fre- 
quently cut across county lines. Moreover, it 
seemed desirable to present some of the contrasts 
between the valley and the strictly mountainous 
areas. Since the valley economy and social life 
are strikingly different from corresponding con- 
ditions in the mountains, however, the inclusion 
of the valleys tends to dilute somewhat statistics 
for the region as a whole. 

Our work shows how necessary it is to revise 
our old ideas of the Southern Appalachians as a 
static region where life goes on unchangingly, a 
land exclusively occupied by the tall mountaineer 
with his lanky wife and shock-headed children. 
The past thirty years have been a time of rapid 
transformation. Population in the region has 
increased about 56 per cent. This is almost whol- 
ly due to great transforming influences—the 
growth of cities and the development of rural 
industries, especially mining. While urban pop- 
ulation in the region increased above 300 per cent 
and rural non-farm population 75 per cent, 
farm population increased only about 5 per 


cent. The heavy increases were in the coal-pro- 
ducing counties of eastern Kentucky and south- 
western West Virginia—for coal production in the 
region as a whole increased nearly sixfold during 
the thirty years—and in and about urban centers 
in North Carolina and Tennessee. 

Decreases in population persistently occurred in 
six groups of counties with focal points in Fau- 
quier and Warren Counties in northwestern Vir- 
ginia, Botetourt and Franklin Counties in south- 
western Virginia, Elliott County in Kentucky, 
Grainger County in Tennessee, Lumpkin County, 
Georgia, and the Chattanooga district. 

These decreases in total population were asso- 
ciated with decreases in county population in all 
these groups. Several of these groups of counties 
are in fair to good farming areas. In general, 
lacking the industrial and mining developments 
that stimulated population increases in other parts 
of the region, their people were drawn away to 
industrial developments not far outside their bor- 
ders, probably leaving the extensive inferior lands 
lying within the boundaries even of the better 
area. It seems to be broadly true that accessi- 
bility to mining and industrial areas and absence 
of isolation have been favorable to decrease in 
country population. 

On the other hand, in many of the isolated 
rural counties of poor natural conditions for farm- 
ing and without any industrial or mining develop- 
ments, country population remained stationary 
or even increased somewhat. 

In general, the inferior parts of the region as a 
whole were fully populated agriculturally— in 
some areas overpopulated—before the beginning 
of the thirty-year period. In parts of the region 
poorly adapted to farming, the pressure of popu- 
lation was somewhat relieved by the development 
of part-time employment in mines or forest in- 
dustries or by the pull of industrial and urban de- 
velopments, while in more isolated areas popula- 
tion pressure continued unabated or even in- 
creased. 

An outstanding factor in population pressure 
is the high birth-rate and large proportion of 
children in the purely mountain counties. Ac 
cording to the 1927 life tables of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 368 children under five 
years are needed for every 1,000 women of child- 
bearing age to maintain a stationary population. 
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In 1930 some of the counties of eastern Kentucky, 
southwestern West Virginia, and the Blue Ridge 
in North Carolina had as high as 900 children 
under five years per 1,000 women of child-bear- 
ing age, and in most of the counties of the region 
600 or more. In general, we find the areas-with 
large average size of families correspond with the 
areas containing a large proportion of farms 
classed as self-sufficing. The proportion of chil- 
dren was lowest in the Appalachian Valley coun- 
ties. In the six cities of 25,000 population or over, 
there were only 332 children per 1,000 women 
between the ages of 15 and 45, or less than enough 
to maintain a stationary population. Thus here, 
as elsewhere, urban civilization would consume 
itself were it not for the support of the rural 
birth-rate. The mountains are doing more than 
their share in maintaining the nation’s popula- 
tion, and their high birth-rate is directly associ- 
ated with isolation, poverty, and ignorance. 

It seems broadly true that these mountain coun- 
ties cannot escape the vicious circle unless the 
population pressure can be reduced by an in- 
creased economic opportunity through industrial 
development, through emigration, or by a lessened 
birth-rate. Emigration to industrial employment 
is at least temporarily curtailed, and former emi- 
grants are flocking back to increase the pressure 
on the slender means of subsistence in the rural 
sections of the mountain region. If we would 
have these people continue to contribute an undue 
share to the maintenance of the nation’s popula- 
tion in order to offset the declining birth-rate in 
the more prosperous regions, then we must as- 
sume the responsibility of stimulating emigration, 
providing local industrial opportunities, or sub- 
sidizing life in the mountains to a greater degree. 

High birth-rate is only one phase of the rural 
problem in the mountains. Another phase is the 
extremely limited terrain adapted to arable agri- 
culture, characteristic of mountain regions. In 
1930 only 60 per cent of the land area of the 
Southern Appalachians was in farms, as compared 
with 73 per cent thirty years earlier. During the 
thirty-year period increases occurred only in seven 
counties, widely scattered. Still more limited is 
the area of crop land. Even in 1900 the area of 
harvested crops was only 16.5 per cent of the 
total land area. By 1930 it had decreased to only 
14.1 per cent. In large groups of the rougher 


counties the percentage ranges from 3 to 10, and 
in most of the region outside the Great Valley it 
is under 20 per cent. 

This limitation is perhaps most effectively 
brought out by our maps showing number of 
acres of cultivated land per farmer 15 years old 
and over. In a few counties the average is less 
than 5 acres; in extensive groups it is under 10 
acres; and in all but a few counties, including a 
large proportion of the principal valleys, it is 
under 15 acres. Moreover, in much of the area 
where the proportion of crop area per man is 
very small the crop land is of poor quality, con- 
sisting of infertile soils on steep hillsides. Much 
of the decrease in crop area from 1900 to 1930 
doubtless represents a compulsory abandonment 
of lands where erosion has reduced the yields be- 
low subsistence levels. As described in my talk two 
years ago, some of our local surveys have revealed 
a vicious cycle of clearing steep hillsides, culti- 
vating them to corn for a few years, abandoning 
them to pasture and then to brush and forest’ 
growth, subsequently replacing the abandoned 
area by new clearings. 

In general, there was a considerable increase of 
plowable pasture from 1909 to 1929, and a notable 
increase of “other” pasture, amounting to 156 
per cent. Both of these developments were as- 
sociated with the decrease in crop acreage, which 
was reverting to pasture, and were also related to 
the clearing of timber from pasturable lands in 
some parts of the region. In central eastern Ken- 
tucky, there were increases both in harvested 
crops and plowable pasture; while in northern 
West Virginia both crop land and plowable pas- 
ture decreased. The increase in plowable pasture 
was especially rapid in Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, and Georgia, and of “other” pasture in 
Tennessee. 

The increase in farm population and in num- 
ber of farms in spite of a large decrease in total 
farm area and a somewhat smaller per cent de- 
crease in crop area, probably reflects in part the 
influence of mining, timber work, and industrial 
development in making possible part-time farm- 
ing. The large decrease in farm land was prob- 
ably due largely to the purchase of farm lands by 
timber and mining companies and for inclusion 
in national forests and parks. In some of the 
areas where the most marked increases occurred 
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in number of farms and in rural and farm popu- 


lation, there was a considerable decrease both of 
land in farms and of crop area. 

The Southern Appalachians outside of the val- 
leys are essentially a region of small farms and 
low farm incomes. Even including the valleys, 
three-fourths of all the farms show an average pro- 
duction sold, traded, and consumed at home val- 
ued at less than $1,000, and for about half of the 
farms, less than $600. 


“In 1930 nearly 42 per cent of all the farms of 

the region were of the type classed as self-suf- 
ficing.* This type predominated in all of the 
region except the Appalachian valleys, and was 
especially numerous in the northwestern Cumber- 
land Plateau and in parts of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. Nearly 16 per cent of all the farms were 
in the group which includes part-time farming. 
So-called general farms were nearly 20 per cent 
of the whole number, and cotton farms nearly 8 
per cent. General farms are mainly located in 
the Appalachian valleys, and cotton farms prin- 
cipally in the Appalachian valleys of Georgia and 
in Cleveland and Rutherford counties, North Car- 
olina. It is interesting to note that dairy farms 
were less than 2 per cent, poultry farms a little 
over 1 per cent, fruit farms 1.2 per cent, and 
truck farm less than one-half per cent.** 

The most prevalent mountain type, the self- 
sufficing group, were an average size of 67 acres 
in 1930, of which 13 were in harvested crops, 11 
in plowable pasture, and 5 in “other” pasture. 
This means that the greater proportion were 
under these averages. The average value of these 
farms was $30 per acre. The average value of all 
products sold and used was roughly $450 per 
farm, of which over $300 worth was used by the 
family. On 19 per cent of these farms the total 
product sold or used was valued at less than $250; 
on 47 per cent it was less than $400; on 75 per 
cent less than $600. On only 2 per cent was it 
more than $1,000. 

Another very characteristic type of farms is 
the group consisting mainly of part-time farms. 
These are scattered throughout the region. They 
are comparatively numerous in mining areas, in 


* More than one-half the value of products employed for direct 
consumption. 


** Besides the above, there were crop specialty farms, 4.9 per 
cent; animal specialty, 4.2 per cent; cash grain, 0.9 per 
cent and stock ranches, 0.5 per cent. 


lumbering areas, and in the vicinity of cities, 
There are comparatively few in the Appalachian 


valleys, except near cities or large towns. In 1930 
the average size of this type was 56 acres, of which 
10 acres consisted of crops harvested, 11 acres of 
plowable pasture, and 4 acres of “other” pasture. 
On 23 per cent of this class of farms the average 
value of all products was less than $250, and on 
85 per cent it was less than $600. Since the defi- 
nition of part-time farms specified that 150 days 
or more must be spent by the head of the family 
in labor off the farm, it is probable that a large 
proportion of the self-sufficing farm families in 
considerable measure are supported by work off 
the farm, either through labor by the head of 
the family for a period somewhat less than 150 
days or through outside labor by other members 
of the family, even though not conforming strict- 
ly to the census definition of part-time farms. 
Moreover, in addition to work off the farms, a 
large proportion of the farm families have other 
sources of income. Thus, our survey in Knott 
Ccunty, Kentucky, shows that on 228 farms in- 
come from coal, oil, and gas leases averaged $47 
per family. Besides this, $152 was obtained from 
family contributions and pensions. The income 
from non-farm enterprises, mainly outside em- 
ployment, averaged $342, and the income from 
farming only $215. 


Corn is the outstanding crop of the mountains 
in spite of the fact that the region is climatically 
ill adapted to corn. In 1930, about 39 per cent 
of the total acreage of harvested crops consisted 
of corn, but in the strictly mountain counties the 
proportion was much larger. The product per 
acre averaged only 14 bushels in Georgia, about 
20 bushels in North Carolina and Tennessee, and 
about 28 bushels in the Virginias. Hay comprised 
25 per cent of the harvested crop area, wheat 10 
per cent, oats and rye a little over 5 per cent. 
Cotton, mainly in Georgia, was 6 per cent. 

Horses and mules over 2 years and 3 months 
old averaged 1.4 animals per farm, cattle 4.8 per 
farm, and milk cows and heifers over 2 years and 
3 months old nearly 2 per farm. However, by 
reason of the large proportion in the valleys, there 
are many counties in the mountains where there 
is an average of less than one horse or one milk 
cow per farm; in other words, many farms with 
no work animal or no milk cow. Most of the 
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sheep are in Virginia and West Virginia, and for 
the entire region would average but little more 
than 2 per farm. Most of the farms in the region 
contained a few hogs and pigs, outside of the 
valleys kept mostly for home consumption. 

I am not prepared at this time to bring to you 
a very full picture of the timber industry arid of 
the extent to which timber resources have been 
exploited. It is estimated that wooded areas of all 
classes from recently cut over to virgin timber 
comprise from two-thirds to 70 per cent of the 
total area of the region. Something over a third 
of the total area of timber is in farms, but the 
area of woodland in farms decreased greatly from 
1900 to 1930, largely due to purchase by timber 
or mining companies. In general it is broadly 
true that the remaining timber of high grade is 
mainly in the less accessible regions, and is prin- 
cipally owned in large bodies by timber com- 
panies, and where accessible has been rapidly de- 
pleted by timber operations. In the cutting of 
farm timber our statistics show a relatively great 
activity in Tennessee, with an average annual cut 
of about 125 board feet per acre, besides small a- 
mounts of pulpwood, posts, ties, mine props, and 
fuel wood. Proposed national forests and parks 
will eventually include large areas. 

In presenting this very incomplete sketch of 
economic conditions and tendencies, it is but 
natural that you should expect me to supply some 
conclusions. Since our study is not completed, 
and particularly the analysis and interpretation, 
any conclusions I may draw must be immature 
impressions rather than seasoned judgments. 
Nevertheless, a few of these impressions may serve 
to stimulate discussion. 


There is much interest nowadays in the elimina- 
tion from our agricultural plant of what have 
come to be known as submarginal farms, on the 
theory that they are of little advantage to their 
occupants while contributing substantially to the 
agricultural surplus. The National Land-Use 
Planning Committee includes the gradual elimi- 
nation of submarginal farms as an important ele- 
ment in its program. By every normal criterion 
a large proportion of the farms in the Southern 
Highlands are submarginal. 

Yet, I am inclined to believe that we should 
go very slowly in undertaking a program of elim- 
ination. For one thing, by and large there has 


been no extensive farm abandonment in the re- 
gion, such as has occurred in the northern Ap- 
palachians, although in portions of the Southern 
Highlands there has resulted, as in the northern 
region and elsewhere, the scattering occupancy 
that would suggest further elimination as a means 
of economizing schools, roads, and other public 
services. On the whole, settlement in the South- 
ern Highlands is as compact as the topography 
and extensive holdings of mineral rights and tim- 
ber lands will admit. The people who occupy 
these submarginal farms are in a wholly different 
class traditionally from the commercial farmers 
in other sections who have occupied submarginal 
farms inadvertently or whose farms have become 
submarginal through changes in economic condi- 
tions. The Southern mountaineer has long been 
accustomed to a largely self-sufficing mode of life. 
The older persons do not readily adjust them- 
selves to a new environment. 


It is a very questionable kindness to stimulate 
the movement of these people to another environ- 
ment, particularly into the midst of this chaotic 
industrial world of ours. As I have already shown, 
the mode of life of a considerable proportion of 
these farmers has already been materially changed 
by the invasion of mining and industry, permit- 
ting the development of numerous part-time, or 
“amphibian” farms supported by both agricul- 
tural and industrial employment. This raises the 
important question whether we should bring in- 
dustry to the mountain farmer—whether the in- 
dustrialization of the mountains has been of ad- 
vantage to the mountain people and whether fur- 
ther industrialization should be encouraged. 

No doubt from first-hand observation some of 
you are in a better position than I to answer the 
question as to the effect of the coming of industry 
on the mountaineer. For some, I know, it has 
meant displacement through the purchase of their 
farms for industrial uses, forcing the occupants 
out into the industrial stream to sink or swim, 
in too many cases, alas, to sink, through the haz- 
ards of unemployment. One hears harrowing 
stories of the pitiful conditions among some of 
them who have drifted back to the mountains in 
the endeavor to eke out an existence in abandoned 
shacks and tents, by clearing new ground that is 
ill-adapted to supply a livelihood. For others, no 
doubt, the coming of industries has supplied mar- 
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kets for the small salable products of the moun- 
tain farm, although our local surveys show that 
in certain deficit areas the improvement of trans- 
port facilities has tended to lower the local value 
of farm products. For many others, the coming 
of industry has meant a supplementary source of 
income, changes in the living standard in the 
direction of a larger pecuniary element, and the 
consequent increase in hazards. In many cases, 
no doubt, it has also brought greater sophistica- 
tion, more discontent, and increased unrest and 
instability. 

On the whole, it seems probable that the com- 
ing of industry has proved a doubtful blessing 
where it has drawn the mountaineer away from 
his farm home, and that it has proved most ad- 
vantageous where it has been possible for the fam- 
ily to retain a foothold on the land while supple- 
menting its income from industrial employment, 
as in the neighborhood of Kingsport, Tennessee, 
and in certain other industrial developments. 

Looking at our economic world through the 
new glasses this depression has supplied, I am not 
so much inclined to displace the mountain farmer 
as I might have been a few years ago. Though I 
am a land economist, I am inclined to lay less 
emphasis on the limitations of nature and more 
emphasis on the capacity of man in the develop- 
ment of a worthwhile life. The Alpine farmers 
have shown the possibilities of this in an environ- 
ment more rugged and bleak than that of these 
mountains. In spite of the limitations of nature, 
the mountain farmer can gradyally be taught to 
improve greatly his standard of living without the 
intervention of that uncertain and_ unreliable 
medium called money. He has land enough and 
the labor to greatly diversify his diet, and there 
is room for improvement in the method of cook- 
ing and serving it. He has land enough to keep 


——<—— 


a family cow, which would contribute greatly to 
dietary improvement, yet perhaps half the fam- 
ilies in eastern Kentucky are said to be without 
milk. Without doubt some of the hillsides crop- 
ped to corn would be better devoted to improved 
pasture, and the limited area topographically 
suited to cultivation, devoted to intensive crops, 
Some of the labor that is aimlessly wasted for lack 
of employment could be intelligently used for the 
improvement of housing and furnishings. If co- 
operatively used, labor could gradually effect a 
great improvement in local roads and _school- 
houses, even without external subsidies. Cooper- 
ation also can go far toward facilitating the better 
management of woodlots and the harvesting, 
transport, and marketing of woodlot products. 

The very leisure which many of these farmers 
have for considerable periods of the year is one of 
their most precious assets. How much some of us 
hard driven mortals covet a little more of it for 
reading, thinking, and conversing on matters not 
connected with the business of the day! Our 
friends in the mountains, like most of their fellow 
Americans, badly need to learn how to employ 
leisure. In this day of traveling libraries and cheap 
books and magazines there is no need for a poor 
man to be ignorant or spiritually lifeless. One of 
the greatest tasks that confronts you is to bring 
this lesson to the mountains. Another needful les- 
son is the rich potentiality of human association 
and community life, even among people with a 
minimum of material income—perhaps a richer 
potentiality than among those who have much. 

It is along these lines that I should like to see 
the “new deal” and the new day come to the 
Southern Highlands. If the Social and Economic 
Study will supply you a better factual basis on 
which to build, those who have carried it through 
will feel fully repaid. 
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The Work Of Private Schools In The Mountains 


Fannie W. Dunn 


CHANGES IN PROGRESS 


Three types of change are occuring in the work 
of private schools in the mountains: (1) Discon- 
tinuance or complete change in auspices, (2) 


Change in level or nature of offerings, and (3) 
Change in clientele served. 


(1) Of 150 institutions known to have been 
in existence in 1929 or later, definite information 
is available of withdrawal of missionary support, 
by 1931 or since that year, from at least twenty- 
two. Some of these have been relinquished to full 
control of the local public school system. In the 
case of a few others, the responsibility of con- 
tinuing the school has been assumed, practically 
on faith alone, by the faculty, who hoped some- 
where to find other sources of support for an in- 
stitution which they believed too useful to dis- 
card. Several are now private institutions with 
independent boards of control, and there is some 
reason for believing that in a few at least of 
these, the mission purpose has been entirely given 
up and the appeal of the school is to a group of 
students capable of paying for their education. 


(2) In numerous instances part of the work 
has been turned over to public support, though 
the private agency is still operative. Thus High- 
land High School, Alvan Drew, Hazel Green, Stu- 
art Robinson, and Sue Bennett, all in Kentucky, 
report discontinuing respectively the first two 
grades, the first three, the first six, and all elemen- 
tary school work, and these changes are typical of 
what is going on in many other cases. It is usual- 
ly work on the lower levels that is being dropped, 
but a few schools have chosen to give up a pre- 
tense of college work which neither their funds 
nor their student body was adequate to support, 
and to offer instead a thoroughly good high school 
course. One or two institutions, with financial 
support decreased, have dropped high school or 


college classes without correspondingly strength- 


ening their work on lower levels. Such schools 
as these are almost surely waging a hopeless strug- 
gle against impending extinction. 

In-a few cases the missionary agency is today 
concerned chiefly or altogether with the provision 


of a home where at small expense, or earning their 
own maintenance, children from inaccessible and 
inadequately provided sections may live while at- 
tending the public school. Occasionally rooms in 
the dormitory of the discontinued private school 
are rented to young people from the country who 
take full responsibility for their own maintenance, 
bringing food from home on the occasion of their 
weekly visits. 


Numerous schools, either with or without dis- 
continuance of lower work, have added offer- 
ings on higher levels. Thus the Berry Schools 
now include full four years of college, Lees-Mc- 
Rae and Sue Bennett add junior college to their 
former offerings, and ‘Tallulah Falls, Erie Indus- 
trial School, St. Mary’s School, and Dorland-Bell, 
among others, have all raised their upper levels to 
full high school status. 


(3) In a few cases there is a distinct shift in 
the nature of the mission which they seek to per- 
form. Brevard Institute, for example, which had 
as its original purpose service to the ambitious of 
a remote mountain section, now draws less than 
two and one-half per cent of its students from 
the mountains, since the area of its location is 
now well supplied with readily accessible and 
superior consolidated schools. It is now focus- 
sing its missionary attention upon the delinquent 
children or those from broken homes in the in- 
dustrial sections of its state. No other school was 
discovered which so nearly completely had shifted 
its missionary interest, but in several evidence was 
found of increasing demands that the schools serve 
urban regions. Nor were these urban regions lim- 
ited to the state or section in which the school 
is located. There were reports of pupils from 
Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, and Philadelphia in Penn- 
sylvania, from the vicinity of Washington, D. C., 
from New York State, Montana, and even Utah. 
In several cases there were students from Cuba, 
though these were likely to be older than the 
average pupil in the school, and neither delin- 
quent nor from a broken home. It seems possible 
that there may be on the horizon, though per- 
haps yet no larger than a man’s hand, a problem 
of setting up a school in such a way as to serve 
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equally well the divergent needs calling upon 
some of the institutions, or else to limit the en- 
rollment in any one school to types likely to be 
good to bring together. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS AIMING TO 
AFFORD EDUCATION TO MOUNTAIN 
YOUTH 


This study is primarily concerned with those 
institutions whose aim is definitely to provide edu- 
cation to mountain youth. There is reliable evi- 
dence that there were in the Highlands in 1931 
at least one hundred and fifteen such schools under 
mission or other philanthropic auspices.* These 
schools were of many types, ranging from one- 
teacher schools with a bare handful of enrolled 
pupils to four-year colleges of recognized stand- 
ing, and seeking such diverse educational aims as 
affording a refuge for the indigent, giving a class- 
ical education, training leaders for religious de- 
nominations, and others equally distinctive. Of 
these aims I shall say more later. 

The distribution of schools and types of schools 
shows marked unevenness and inequalities in the 
various areas of the Highlands. One hundred and 
ten of the hundred and fifteen schools are found 
in the five states, Georgia, Kentucky, North Car- 
olina, Tennessee, and Virginia, only one being 
located in South Carolina and two each in Ala- 
bama and West Virginia. Just why there should 
be fewer in Alabama than in Georgia, and es- 
pecially why there are only two in all thirty- 
eight of the highland counties of West Virginia, 
is not explicable by the data at hand. Probably 
accidental bases of selection have from the begin- 
ning been strongly influential in the location of 
the mountain missions. 

Within the five states wherein practically all the 
schools are found, distribution also is very uneven. 
In only sixty-five of the hundred and forty-nine 
highland counties are any such institutions lo- 
cated. The number in the Central Valleys is 
small, and also in the Piedmont and the Highland 
areas. This seems reasonable and desirable, for 
these sections today in both accessibility and 
financial competence are generally able to sup- 
port education at public expense. There are of 
course exceptions to this generalization, as, for 
* It is possible and even likely that the number is larger, but 


no more than these were discovered by the several ques- 
tionnaires and the inquiries of the field agents. 


example, in the case of Overton county, Tennes- 
see, which is the poorest mountain county in that 
state in the amount of total wealth per teacher 
employed in its schools. It is exceptions such as 
this which may justify here and there in these 
sections the continued performance by philan- 
thropic agencies of functions generally _ recog- 
nized to be public responsibilities. Even this may 
be questionable, as will be considered later in 
this report. There are, however, evidences that 
private agencies are maintaining schools in loca- 
tions where public wealth is adequate for the 
burden. With the information now made avail- 
able through Dr. Gray’s survey, including Mr. 
Gaumnitz’s section of that study, and through 
certain recent nation-wide investigations, notably 
those on teacher-training and finance, the philan- 
thropic agencies will in the future have much 
sounder basis for judging the relative needs of 
various situations, to the end that funds available 
may be spent where the investment will make the 
greatest return in human betterment. 


The distribution of the present institutions in- 
dicates the desirability of careful study of such 
facts as have now been gathered. Approximately 
three-fourths of all the mountain schools lie in 
two areas, the Blue Ridge and the Northeastern 
Cumberland Plateau. Concentration in the latter 
area js not surprising, for this region by its natural 
features is inaccessible both from without and 
within, and is excessively poverty-stricken and un- 
developed. Mountain schools in general partake 
in an extreme degree of the qualities of isolation, 
inaccessibility, and low income, which are the 
common handicaps of rural schools the nation 
over. If it be said, as it fairly may be, that moun- 
tain education represents an extreme case of the 
difficulties of rural education in general, it is 
equally true that the Northeastern Cumberland 
Plateau represents an extreme degree of the dif- 
ficulties of education in the mountains. 


The Blue Ridge, however, despite the isolation 
of many of its pockets, is financially almost twice 
as able to support public schools as is the North- 
eastern Cumberland Plateau. Yet the ratio of 
number of schools to number of counties is only 
three-fourths as great in this plateau as in the Blue 
Ridge. In the latter area are to be found half of 
the mountain schools of the five states, Virginia 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Geor- 
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gia. In view of the educational advances made dur- 


ing the last quarter century in this region, especial- 
ly in North Carolina, it seems likely that the large 
number of private schools here situated is due 
more to the fact of an early beginning of numer- 
ous missions here than to the greater need of this 
section as compared with other portions of the 
highlands. If this be the case, missionary enter- 
prises here should be critically scrutinized to de- 
termine whether the need for which they were 
established continues today. There is now not a 
single Blue Ridge county, whether in Tennessee, 
Virginia, or North Carolina, which has not at 
least one accredited high school; many have five 
or more. 


A striking feature of missionary education in 
the Blue Ridge is the concentration of schools 
offering work of elementary grade only. Of 
thirty-two such schools in all the Highlands, 
twenty-two are in the Blue Ridge, composing 
forty per cent of all its mission schools. A pos- 
sible explanation of this fact may be that em- 
phasis on consolidation, to the end of bringing 
tegether enough pupils to make a high school eco- 
nomically practicable, has in this section tended 
to leave stranded small groups too far off the 
highway to make their way to the highway and 
the school bus. This, however, though it may be 
an explanation, is a questionable justification for 
mission support of the small elementary schools 
thus necessitated. 


It may be true that in a few cases families are 
living in remote coves and pockets so isolated and 
sparsely settled that only by a provision of a 
boarding home can enough children be assembled 
to make even the smallest type of school. But 
where the need is to be met by day schools, of one 
or two teachers, it is difficult to see why the 
county system might not organize and conduct 
such a school without recourse to philanthropic 
support. It is strongly recommended that private 
agencies maintaining elementary schools of one 
or two teachers give careful consideration to the 
policy of their continuance. These schools have 
in several cases been unfavorably reported to the 
survey agents. On the one hand public school of- 
ficials have expressed the opinion that the small 
mission schools in their counties were doing less 
efficient work than the publicly supported schools 
in the same area; and, on the other hand, mission 


workers have more than intimated that the pub- 
lic authorities were evading their responsibility to 
the difficult isolated situations, in order to support 
more generously the larger schools in central lo- 
cations. 

At the other extreme, there are to be found in 
the Blue Ridge certain institutions, such as Brass- 
town and Asheville Farm School, which because 
of their unusual or unique programs are highly 
desirable to continue as educational experiments 
for the sake of the whole mountain field. These 
are the more possible in this section because there 
is not so great an unsupplied need for ordinary 
schooling as is the case, for example, in the North- 
eastern. Cumberland, and, to a lesser extent, in 
the Northwestern Cumberland Plateau. 

The latter region is diverse in its conditions and 
correspondingly so in its missionary enterprises. 
This section, comprising roughly about one-eighth 
of the mountain area, contains about one-four- 
teenth of the mountain schools. These schools, 
eight in number, include one junior college with 
a secondary department; one small boarding 
school for girls; two schools for boys and girls 
respectively, distinctly religious in emphasis and 
essentially college preparatory institutions; and 
five schools, offering secondary and some ele- 
mentary work to both boarding and day pupils, 
and in general giving much emphasis to education 
of practical type. 

The differences in the types of educational pro- 
vision made by these institutions roughly corres- 
pond to differences in the financial and educa- 
tional status of the counties of their location. 
These counties, ranked in the order of their finan- 
cial competence to support education, are Frank- 
lin, Roane, Cumberland, and Overton in Tennes- 
see, and Laurel, Jackson, and Wolfe in Kentucky. 
The Tennessee counties of the list far exceed in 
per capita wealth the Kentucky counties. Frank- 
lin and Roane counties have more than four times 
the wealth per capita of population aged 6 to 20 
which Jackson and Wolfe have, and nearly four 
times that of Laurel. Cumberland, by the same 
measure, is more than twice as able as the Ken- 
tucky counties, though little more than half as 
competent as Franklin and Roane. Road condi- 
tions in Laurel, Jackson and Wolfe are also worse 
than in Cumberland and much worse than in 
Roane. 
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Such factors as these should receive much con- 
sideration in distribution of missionary funds for 
the support of general educational programs. That 
they have influenced the private school provision 
in these counties is clear. The two institutions in 
Franklin county are boarding schools with strong 
religious emphasis, and are thus not primarily or 
even greatly concerned with local general educa- 
tion. The school in Roane is also a boarding in- 
stitution, its service being provided for girls from 
homes in surrounding counties inaccessible to pub- 
lic high schools. The institution in Laurel county 
has until recently offered elementary and second- 
ary work to both day and boarding pupils, but 
has recently relinquished all elementary grade 
work and added Junior College to its offerings. 
It is only in the less competent counties of the 
two states that regular public school work of both 
elementary and secondary grade is privately pro- 


vided. 


It is an important question of social justice, 
and one which it seems increasingly urgent to 
face, whether any child anywhere in America 
should have to be dependent upon charitable con- 
tributions to provide him an education. This 
question is receiving careful study, with respect 
to the capabilities of different regions to support 
adequate schools and to administrative plans for 
financing equitable education provision wherever 
there are children to be educated. Humanitarian 
organizations and individuals have a social respon- 
sibility to inform themselves with regard to such 
undertakings, in order that they may lend their 
influence to worthy plans for meeting education- 
al needs otherwise than through charitable con- 
tributions. 


This is not to say, however, that there is no 
longer need for philanthropically supported edu- 
cational institutions. The need is, indeed, greater 
today than it has been for many years past. Public 
school education at the present time is in a crucial, 
if not a desperate situation, because upon it the 
axe of retrenchment has fallen perhaps more dras- 
tically than upon any other social institution or 
undertaking. Though educational research has 
greatly clarified the problem of financial support 
for universal public education, adequate solutions 
have not yet been surely determined, and those 
conclusions which have been reached by experts 
are not yet generally known, much less put into 





practice. Therefore, while it is undoubtedly desir. 
able that philanthropic agencies concerned in the 
provision of education of public school rank 
should critically scrutinize their programs and 
eliminate such institutions as cannot justify their 
support in the light of present knowledge of the 
whole situation, nevertheless there is great need 
at the present time for well-considered aid in 
many situations, and such aid will unquestionably 
be needed for some time to come in situations 
marked by extreme isolation and poverty of re- 
sources. 


AIMS OF THE PRIVATELY SUPPORTED 
SCHOOLS 


An important element in any educational pro- 
gram is a clear statement of the aims which guide 
it. As has already been stated, the aims professed 
by the private mountain schools are extremely 
diverse. When all those are compiled of which 
expression has been found in the course of this 
survey, they seem to fall into three general classes, 
which may be termed respectively individual, 
social and religious. 

The aims here classified as individual are those 
concerned with giving each child the opportunity 
of ordinary schooling of elementary and second- 
ary grade, to afford him a fair chance with his 
more favorably situated fellows, that he may not 
be disadvantaged in the race of life. Examples of 
this type are the statements of catalogs or school 
officials that their institutions are “for poor boys 
and girls,” or “for the under-privileged”; that 
they seek to put “training in reach of the worthy 
and ambitious,” to afford “academic and indus- 
trial education for mountain and rural” youth, to 
give “high school education in the country,” or to 
“help girls not in reach of high school.” It may 
be that social purposes underlie these individual- 
istic aims, but they are at the best inexplicit and 
probably vague. 

In other statements a clear and explicit social 
emphasis appears. The schools are designed to 
afford “leaders for the home community,” t0 
“upbuild the community,” to “send back young 
women who know how to make healthy, happy 
homes,” to help with “home and living prob- 
lems,” to give “training in ideals and citizenship.” 
As in the statement just quoted, social aim tends 
to connote an emphasis on character, and the 
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character emphasis usually is translated into re- 
ligious terms. Thus complete statement of the 
last mentioned illustration was to give “training 
in ideals and citizenship not generally found in 
public schools.” Other stated aims which showed 
a religious emphasis were “Christian character 
building” “religious training,” “conversion,” -and 
“training Christian leaders” for a specified de- 
nomination. 

The diversity of these statements suggests two 
interpretations, first, that the schools differ wide- 
ly in their purposes, and secondly, that they are 
not very clear as to their purposes. Probably 
both of these are true in part. To the extent 
that the first of these is true it is desirable that 
the conduct and offerings of the school be ad- 
justed to its aim. To the extent that the second 
is the case, obviously clarification is desirable. In 
any case, the aims deserve careful and critical 
determination, and, having been set up, they 
should determine the curriculum and methods 
of the school. 

Such relationship of purpose and offering is 
definitely found in the case of the so-called indi- 
vidual aims. Humanitarian agencies, discovering 
that children in certain areas do not have such 
opportunities for education as they believe to be 
the right of all children, proceed to offer those 
opportunities. The offerings may be formal and 
in many cases of little actual value to the learners 
or to the society of which those learners are today 
or may in the future be a part. The same, how- 
ever, is widely true of conventional schooling, in 
and out of the mountains. The stated purpose 
may not be particularly worth serving, but at any 
rate it is served. 

Of character as an aim neither of these asser- 
tions is to be made. For character is assuredly 
a worthy aim of education, but little if any con- 
tribution to character development was observed 
in the general work of the classes visited. I 
hasten to add that in my judgment the mission 
schools do definitely improve the character of 
their pupils, but they do it between the end of 
one school session and the beginning of the next, 
rather than during the school hours, and by means 
of the home life and practical duties outside the 
school room rather than the formalized instruc- 
tion within it. 

The boarding department is a character de- 


2» 





veloping agency of great potentiality, much of 
which is realized. Contact in daily living with the 
refined, cultivated, and socially minded members 
of the mission staff is an educational influence that 
cannot be duplicated in day schools. The board- 
ing school touches the child during his whole 
day, controls his whole life while he is enrolled in 
it. The common necessity of productive work 
has distinct educative value, where that work is 
not carried to an extent which exploits rather 
than benefits. Genuine returns in character al- 
most certainly accrue from the experience of par- 
ticipation in performing under wise guidance the 
varied duties of home and farm by which the 
whole social group is benefited, and this is especial- 
ly true when, as in some schools, tasks are rotated 
over periods of four to six weeks. 

It may be that less attention has been given to 
character as an aim of all instruction, because 
two features of mission schools are relied upon to 
afford all the means that are needed. These are 
Bible study and the “spiritual” or “religious” 
quality of the teachers. Not enough classes in 
Bible were observed to afford basis for any gen- 
eral statement, but those which were observed 
were factual and historical rather than functional 
to make possible continued maintenance of that 
in the modification of living. As for the teachers, 
it is of course impossible to substantiate any as- 
sumption of superior Christian character among 
teachers in mission schools as compared to other 
institutions. If education in a denominational 
school were to be counted upon as an earnest of 
superior religious character, then the public 
schools which were studied for comparative pur- 
poses have somewhat the better of the situation, 
42 per cent of their teachers coming from mission 
schools as against 34 per cent of the mission school 
teachers. Such advantages as may accrue from 
these two means should be sought in addition to 
the character outcomes to be achieved through 
general educational activities rather than depend- 
ed upon as a substitute. 


GENERAL EFFICIENCY OF THE PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 


Not only in respect to their aims is it im- 
portant that the private agencies be critical, but 
of every feature of their programs. Today, when 
iessened support has seriously reduced the budget 
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of almost every institution, all useless or wasteful 
aspects of work should be eliminated, in order 
to make possible continued maintenance of that 
which is of genuine value. 


Three types of educational practices discovered 
in the schools seem wasteful, useless, or actually 
hurtful. The first is the offering of courses which 
cannot be justified beyond reasonable question. 
Such for example are trigonometry offered in sev- 
eral high schools, and four years of Latin, or ex- 
cessive amounts of algebra or geometry in others. 
It seems bad enough to formalize educational of- 
ferings for all children to the extent necessary to 
meet college entrance requirements for a few, but 
it is difficult to see any excuse at all for spending 
hard-come-by money to teach subjects neither 
demanded for college entrance nor related to the 
pressing life problems which the children in the 
mountain schools must face. 

The second is inclusion, within justifiable sub- 
jects, of bodies of materials which cannot func- 
tion, Or are not made to function, in improving 
the lives of the children who study them. An 
illustration of this type of wastefulness was a 
lesson observed in which the children were read- 
ing a passage from Chaucer in a compendium of 
literary selections that was their text. In a forty- 
minute period the class covered forty-two lines, 
or about what it might have done had the lesson 
been Latin. It was indeed, just as a Latin lesson 
would have been, an exercise in translation. One 
boy, in fact, as the lesson began, said, “I can’t 
translate that.” Modern words met in context 
that were not understood were “confession,” 
“curate,” and “palfrey.” The summary of the 
whole lesson consisted in telling “in your own 
words” what a monk was like, a purely factual 
question. Granted that Chaucer may be litera- 
ture for some people, it certainly was not litera- 
ture for those children. Nor does it seem likely 
that for those children it could be made to re- 
turn values in appreciation and interest worth 
the time it was costing. 

In sharp contradistinction was another high 
school English class. The teacher came into 
the room with one or two copies of the 
magazine, “The Golden Book,” in his hand. 
He asked the class what success they had had in 
finding copies of Bret Harte’s stories in the li- 
brary, and after their report, referred to two or 








three he he had found in “The Golden Book.” 


Then he began to read aloud “The Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp.” He read beautifully and sympathet- 
ically, and the class listened with rapt attention, 
When I left the class to visit another room, he 
sent a girl to show me the way. I asked her cas- 
ually as we went out together, “Do you like Bret 
Harte?” and she replied, “Crazy about him!” 
That this lesson was genuinely serving the pur- 
pose which justifies literature teaching seems as 
obvious as that the other was not, and though 
differences in the quality of teaching certainly 
had much to do with the difference in returns 
from the two lessons, a fundamental factor lay 
in the inappropriateness of the material of the 
first lesson. 


The third type of wastefulness, already to some 
extent illustrated, lies in the use of inefficient 
teaching method. This was outstandingly char- 
acteristic of practically every lesson observed in 
elementary reading. In this important field, not 
a single class was seen in which use was made of 
the improved techniques of teaching which are 
the outcomes of psychological investigation and 
experimental practice in that subject during the 
past twenty years or more. 

We have got used to dubbing everything that 
goes on in school education, and expecting from 
so many years of “education” thus conceived, cer- 
tain magic values, as unrelated as the jewels of 
Aladdin’s palace to the shabby old lamp he rub- 
bed to get them. This attitude is unquestionably 
responsible for the fact that the aim of instruc- 
tion, as expressed in practice, was almost wholly 
to cover certain bodies of subject matter as set 
forth in the textbook, and the method was in 
the large majority of cases textbook rehearsal, 
drill, and test. Teachers and pupils alike ac- 
cepted the educational fare which the textbooks 
set before them, and concentrated their efforts 
on first swallowing and then regurgitating it, with 
little care for the efficiency of the process or the 
value of the achievement. 

That the same type of criticisms can be leveled 
against the public schools, and that observations 
in each type showed the mission schools on the 
whole, though not in every case, to be carry- 
ing out a somewhat better program and using 
slightly better methods than the public schools, 
is not satisfactory justification. Time is cef- 
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tainly being egregiously wasted in both. More 
worthwhile things could be done in both, and the 
kinds of things that are being done could be done 
much better. It is literally terribly important 
that critical consideration be given to the specific 
needs, present as well as future, of the young peo- 
ple in these schools, that educational content be 
selected with definite relationship to these needs, 
and that economical and efficient methods of in- 
struction be employed throughout the educative 
process. 

As has already been said in respect to char- 
acter development, it is also true for education 
in general that the schools with their boarding 
departments and their control of the whole of 
the child’s life while he is a pupil with them have 
unusual opportunities. By coordination and in- 
tegration of the out-of-school and in-school life, 
an educational program of outstanding value 
might be afforded. It is therefore doubly dis- 
tressing to see how far apart the two lives usually 
lie. 

A particular case of this lack of integration lies 
in the use of mountain crafts. In some schools 
these are carried on as a productive industry to 
aid in support of the school or the student, in 
other cases the school encourages crafts among 
the adults of the community, while in still others 
crafts are offered as a form of training for future 
earning. Whatever the type, much more effort 
and thought appeared to have been devoted to the 
development of the crafts themselves than to the 
use of crafts as means of developing the children 
in the schools. 

Yet these crafts are a uniquely valuable part of 
the environment in which these children have 
grown up, a rarely preserved remnant of a racial 
culture, and as part of this environment and cul- 
ture they afford a basis for such range and extent 
of intellectual adventure as thrills the imagina- 
tion. 

We are told, for example, of the pupil at Hind- 
man who brought with her to school a dozen or 
so quilt patterns which her “mammy’s mammy” 
had brought with her from her old home. Where 
was that home? How did these patterns come to 
be there? Where further back was their source 
and what was their meaning? How did mammy’s 
mammy make the journey from her old home 


hither, and how and when did these quilt pat- 
terns first set out on their journey? What other 
occupations went on in the old homes and how 
are conditions changed today? Why have these 
quilt patterns rather than others been saved? 
What makes one pattern better than another? 
An so on and on, the fascinating questions open 
out, partly to be answered by neighborhood lore, 
partly by reading from books, partly by one’s 
Own artistic experimentation, while life all about 
takes on richer and fuller meaning as the study 
proceeds. 


Active occupations and the life of the environ- 
ment play a large part in the work both of the 
John C. Campbell Folk School and Asheville 
Farm School. Both of these have dared to throw 
off the formal body of materials, developed in 
relation to the educational philosophy and psy- 
chology and the differently selected student body 
of an earlier day and a different social setting, 
and have sought means and modes of education 
appropriate to the students they serve and the 
needs and conditions of present life. The Folk 
School finds these materials in the economic and 
social life of the community and the school 
family, in the creation of beauty by means 
of mountain crafts and in the experience of 
beauty by appreciative living in the midst of it, 
in song and literature that interpret the pres- 
ent lives of the learners, and in such training 
in the tools of reading, number and language as 
are required for day-by-day needs. The educa- 
tive materials of the Farm School are all the pro- 
ductive occupations which are potential with its 
present plant, including dairying, crop raising, 
orchard culture, canning, farm mechanics, land- 
scape architecture, house-building, plumbing, elec- 
trical wiring, printing, automobile mechanics, 
house work in dormitory and hospital, and any 
tool subjects or academic and cultural training 
for which the student has genuine need, which 
have ranged from practical computation and Eng- 
lish usage to etiquette and French. 


The road to increased efficiency in the moun- 
tain school is that along which these two institu- 
tions have pioneered, first by studying the indi- 
vidual needs of their pupils, and second, by or- 
ganizing all the potential experiences of their en- 
vironment to the service of these needs. 
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OTHER FACTORS OF PROGRESS 
Not only by refinement of aims and better ad- 
justment of means to end is economy to be ef- 
fected. Various types of reorganization may be 
desirable. The schools are in the main small. 
Could they be made larger by consolidation with- 
out sacrificing any present advantage? Staffs are 


often larger than afforded for the same number 
of pupils in good public schools. Can economies 
be effected by improved internal organization? 
Here and there new schools are starting which 
duplicate existing efforts. A high degree of co- 
operation in planning is desirable. 

Cooperation is particularly needed between 
private agencies in the mountains and state agents 
of education. Each of these should know better 
the work that the other is doing. Both have the 
same general aims, so far as secular education is 
concerned, and both are concerned with the same 
young people needing education. Duplication, 
interference, and consequent waste almost inev- 
itably will occur in parallel programs independent- 


ly developed, and today is no time for wasteful- 
ness. 

Nor is this a time for faltering. Human need 
calls as never before in our generation. Every 
means of effectiveness must be employed. Poli- 
cies must be carefully thought through, in the 
light both of facts made available through recent 
research and of intimate first-hand knowledge of 
the local situation to be served. All the edu- 
cational resources of the environment must be 
capitalized. Means must be creatively adjusted to 
ends and available forces must be integrated. 
Habituated routines must be critically scrutin- 
ized. Demands which are justified merely by con- 
vention or by tradition must be refused. New 
trails must be blazed to newly envisioned goals. 
Through programs thus conceived and carried 
out, it is confidently to be expected that human 
welfare in the Highlands may be advanced to 
levels it has never reached before. 

Faith moves mountains, faith without works is 
dead, and without vision the people perish. Vision, 
faith, works, these three, will carry us through. 


Extent And Nature Of Public Education In The Mountains 


Walter H. Gaumnitz 


I shall herewith attempt to give a brief account 
of some of the findings revealed by one section 
of the educational survey of the counties consti- 
tuting the Southern Appalachian Mountains. This 
survey is a part of a very comprehensive under- 
taking to examine the several social and economic 
factors in these mountains which determine the 
presence or absence of a decent standard of liy- 
ing on the part of the people within the region. 
It must be borne in mind that a survey as here 
conceived merely attempts an overlook rather 
than a detailed and careful examination of all the 
aspects involved. The great difficulty is that such 
an overlook overlooks too much. As pertains to 
education it can only draw statistical samplings 
here and and there and consider these as indices 
of the educational opportunities provided for the 
children-of the area. It is only fair to say that 


oftentimes these indices point toward certain con- 
clusions which if further and more detailed eval- 
uations could be made would be found to be con- 


siderably in error. Within the above limitations, 
however, certain data have been brought together 
which will here be briefly reviewed and their im- 
plications discussed. 


The entire survey undertaken by the United 
States Department of Agriculture includes 205 
counties beginning with the Northern boundaries 
of Virginia and West Virginia, and extending in 
a southeastern direction through Kentucky, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and into Georgia. It is clear 
that such a group of mountain counties will in- 
volve all degrees of mountainousness. Some of 
the counties will be extremely cut up by moun- 
tains and will contain comparatively little tillable 
land; others will be composed largely of fertile 
fields, tillable land, and foothills. In order to 
discover degrees of difference between educational 
conditions in these mountain counties and the 
educational conditions in counties not in this 
area, this study selected five counties from each 
of the states named above distributed at random 
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over the areas not included by the Department 
of Agriculture as mountain counties. These coun- 
ties will be referred to below as non-mountain 
counties. 

The six states named were found to have a 
total population between the ages of 6 and 20 of 
2,932,982. The counties included in this study as 
non-mountain were found to have a total of 
1,182,279 persons between these ages. It will, 
therefore, be seen that over one-third of the edu- 
cables of these six states live in the mountain 
counties. It was also found that these six states 
employ a total of 90,642 teachers and that of these 
the mountain counties employ 36,695. It can, 
therefore, be readily seen that an undertaking to 
survey so large a part of the educational systems 
of these states is tremendous. 

For data the survey had to limit itself largely 
to the published reports of the state departments 
of education, to census figures, and to other pub- 
lished sources dealing with problems of educa- 
tion. The sources introduce further complica- 
tions due to the fact that each state has its own 
scheme for gathering, tabulating, and publishing 
school facts, and that it is a most difficult thing 
to make studies gathered by one state comparable 
to those gathered by another. Many vital mea- 
sures of educational conditions could not be in- 
cluded in this survey because comparability be- 
tween the data available could not be established. 

After all, true education is to be measured by 
what happens to the child in the schoolroom. It 
is a question of changes in habits, changes in know- 
ledge, in attitudes, in outlooks, and in compre- 
hension, of the whole scheme of things with which 
the child is surrounded and in the midst of which 
he must function when he reaches adulthood. 
These are clearly very complex and intangible 
things which can scarcely be reduced to absolute 
measures. About all that a survey of this kind 
can measure are the more external things such as 
the character and adequacy of the school plant, 
the levels and types of education offered, and the 
amount of schooling provided. Then it can 
measure such other quantitative aspects of edu- 
cation as the number of children in and out of 
school, the age and level of education to which 
they are retained in school, the number of days 
annually of actual school attendance, and meas- 
ures of illiteracy. It is with such measures as 
these that this part of the survey was concerned 


and with reference to which it attempts to mar- 
shal statistical data. 


There are certain other values of education 
which can be obtained only by implication; for 
example, teachers’ salaries will in part indicate 
the quality and training of the teacher employed. 
Generally speaking, high salaries tend to attract 
and hold a better qualified and more acceptable 
type of teacher than poor salaries, There are, of 
course, extreme exceptions to this generalization. 
Again the amount of training shown by the 
teachers can in general be assumed to be positively 
related to a teacher’s skill, her knowledge, her 
degree of culture, her resourcefulness, and her 
professional spirit. Again there are exceptions. 
But training can be measured quantitatively, and 
in so far as more training means better teaching 
performance such measures imply quality of edu- 
cation. Per capita expenditures are also more or 
less intimately related to the quality of education 
provided. Amounts of money spent for state 
aid determine to a considerable degree the extent 
to which states conceive of education to be a 
state and not a local function, and in areas of low 
per capita wealth state subventions often become © 
the final determinant of whether or not educa- 
tional opportunities are to be provided. Then 
there is, of course, the factor of the per capita 
wealth back of the child to be educated. Public 
education implies support of the schools by tax- 
ation. This means that there must be wealth to 
be taxed, hence, the larger the amount of taxable 
wealth per child or per teacher, the more probable 
it will be that the county or the community can 
provide an acceptable type of education for its 
children. All of the above factors were studied 
in connection with this survey. 

Now let us turn to a brief examination of 
some of the facts brought out by the investiga- 
tion. Referring to the table here submitted we 
will find that data are presented for two states, 
namely, Kentucky and Tennessee. For the sake 
of brevity this review is limited to these two 
states. The first column is headed “Measures 
Compared.” Most of the items appearing in this 
column are self-explantory. They represent the 
various types of measures discussed above as in- 
dices to the extent and nature of the education | 
provided in these mountain counties. Statistical 
data are presented for mountain counties and for 
non-mountain counties for each of the two states. 
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Under mountain counties we selected five which, 
according to several measures, constitute the most 
mountainous counties of the state. Under non- 
mountain we included counties outside of the 
mountain area which in effect represent the sec- 
tions of the states containing no mountains. The 
counties included under each head are listed at 
the foot of the table. The third column under 
each state labeled “comparison in per cent” shows 
in percentages the relationship of the numerical 
indices found in the mountain counties to those 
found in non-mountain counties. That is to say, 
that since the mountain counties of Kentucky 
show 65.7 per cent of the children 6 to 20 years 
of age enrolled in the public schools, and the non- 
mountain counties show 60.8 per cent so enrolled, 
this percentage of enrollment for the non-moun- 
tain counties is 92.5 per cent that of the mountain 
counties. It may be observed as concerns the first 
measure that the mountain counties show a larger 
proportion of the educables enrolled in public 
elementary schools than the non-mountain coun- 
ties. Several explanations may be advanced. First, 
the mountain counties contain several cities in 
which a portion of the children attend parochial 
and other private schools. Second, since many 
of the mountain counties provide no opportunity 
for secondary education and since the annual at- 
tendance of children in elementary schools is such 
as to retard their progress a larger proportion of 
those 6 to 20 years of age will be found attend- 
ing elementary schools. The significance of these 
data is that there is comparatively little difference 
between the number of children reached by pub- 
lic elementary schools in mountain areas and in 
non-mountain areas. This is contrary to what is 
commonly assumed. Much has been said and 
written to the effect that children in mountain 
counties do not have the opportunity to attend 
public elementary schools. 

Examining now the second measure it is found 
that a very much larger proportion of children 
attend secondary schools in the non-mountain 
counties than in the mountain counties. Ob- 
viously opportunities for secondary education are 
not as frequently provided or as accessible in the 
mountain counties as in non-mountain areas. It 
would seem, therefore, that agencies interested 
in providing equal educational opportunities for 
children in mountain counties should interest 
themselves primarily in the field of secondary 


education. As regards elementary education their 
efforts should be directed toward securing a high- 
er quality of service in these schools and toward 
obtaining more equitable functioning on the part 
of elementary school agencies. Some physical 
provisions for elementary education are obviously 
available to most of the children. The problem 
is to secure better housing and to improve the 
quality of the service. 

The item showing what per cent the fourth year 
high school enrollment is of the third grade 
further amplifies the facts shown under the item 
labeled “Secondary.” It will be seen that the 
data compare closely with those under that head 
for the two states. It is significant to note that, 
if there is any difference, conditions in Kentucky 
show comparatively few of the children retained 
to the last year of the public high school. It was 
found that more than five times as many are re- 
tained to this level in the non-mountain counties 
of this state as in the mountain counties. 

The next two items relate to the amount of 
education provided. It will be seen that schools 
are in session somewhat longer in the non-moun- 
tain counties than in the mountain counties. The 
differences are, however, not as great as one would 
expect. Viewing the situation from the stand- 
point of the advantages taken by the children 
of the number of days annually during which 
schools are in session it was found that the attend- 
ance in mountain counties is considerably poorer 
than in the non-mountain counties. The expla- 
nation probably is that distance, inaccessibility, 
and climatic conditions, result in these poorer at- 
tendances in the mountains. Community atti- 
tude toward education is probably also an import- 
ant factor. 

Items 5 to 8 shed further light on the extent 
and character of the education provided in the 
mountain counties. It may be seen that the per 
cent of children over-aged is very much greater 
in the mountain counties than in the non-moun- 
tain counties. This, of course, is closely related 
to the number of days children are in school at- 
tendance. It is a logical outcome that those chil- 
dren who attend more days make more rapid 
progress than those attending fewer days. Of 
course, the matter of teaching efficiency, school 
equipment, attitude towards education, and the 
like, are also involved in school progress. It is im- 
portant to note that there is less than half as much 
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eir SOME COMPARATIVE INDICES OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE 
gh- MOUNTAIN AND NON-MOUNTAIN COUNTIES OF 
ard KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE 
art 
cal crores ScnRRn Neen: mmmennanar pIeR pate nett Lier 
sly Kentucky Tennessee 
em a | 
the Measures Compared _ | Non- | Compari- _ |Non- Compari- 
Mountain Mountain. son in Mountain | Mountain; son in 
ear _ Counties Counties Per Cent Counties | Counties | Per Cent 
. 1. Per cent in public schools, 
she (6-20 years, inclusive) 
ead Elementary 65.7 60.8 | 92.5 68.5 | 58.9 85.9 
lat, Secondary 3.1 9.9 | 319.0 6.2 | 9.6 154.8 
Total 68.8 70.7 = 102.8 74.7 | 68.5 91.7 
1e 
aie 2. Per cent Fourth Year High School | 
“a enrollment is of Third Grade | 3.7 20.5 554.0 13.2 | 19.9 150.8 
ties 3. Annual length of term in days 143 | 151 _ 105.6 155 | 171 110.3 
df 4. Average days attended per pupil 96 | 113 117.7 104 | 138 132.7 
ols 5. Per cent over-aged 52.7 | 37.8 | 71.7 39.9 | 3 | 73.4 
un- | 
The 6. Average over-agedness in 4th grade 1.5 9 58.6 1.1 8 67.6 
7 7. Illiteracy (10-20 years of age) | 5.9 | 2.5 | 42.3 4.6 | 1.2 26.1 
nd- 
ren 8. Illiteracy (21 years and over) | 13.3 | 7.0 | 52.6 12.4 | a2 25.0 
ich 9. Per cent of teachers with high | | | 
nd- school education or less 76.1 21.3 27.9 42.5 | 31.6 | 74.4 
rer 
‘ | 
sla- 10. Average salaries of teachers $510 $876 171.8 $716 | $1,123 156.8 
ity 11. Average value of school buildings 
br per teacher $710 $3,082 | 428.4 $2,477 $3,478 140.4 
" 
yrt- 12. Average value of furniture, equip- | | | 
ment, and libraries per teacher $167 | $332 | 198.8 $264 | $357 | 135.2 
| | 
me 13. Average expenditure per teacher $611 | $1,150 | 188.2 $879 = $1,549 | 176.2 
per 14. Average State aid per teacher $306 | $307!) 100.3 $354 $273.7. 
a 15. Average estimated wealth per | 
ail teacher $58,829 | $205,943 | 350.1 | $118,697 $475,488 400.7 
at- 16. Per cent average expenditures are | 
hil- of average estimated wealth 1.03 0.55 | 53.4 0.74 0.32 43.2 
pid ' : | ED SESE! ES 7 
Of 
ool Most Mountainous Counties: KENTUCKY—Carter, Elliott, Jackson, Leslie, Owsley. 
the ‘TENNESSEE—Johnson, Fentress, Monroe, Morgan, Scott. 
im- Non-Mountainous Counties: KENTUCKY—Barren, Bullitt, Daviess, Franklin, Graves. 


uch TENNESSEE—Bedford, Davidson, Hardin, Henry, Lauderdale. 
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illiteracy between the ages of 5 and 20 in the non- 


mountain counties of Kentucky as in the moun- 
tain counties. In the case of Tennessee the dis- 
parity is much greater but the percentage of il- 
literates is smaller. With considerable accuracy 
we may assume that these percentages indicate the 
illiteracy which these counties are now perpet- 
uating. The education of children between the 
ages of 10 and 20 may reasonably be assumed to 
be the present responsibility of the schools. The 
fact that there are so many illiterates seems to in- 
dicate that somewhere public education is failing. 


Turning our attention now to the remaining 
measures it may be pointed out that item 9 shows 
extreme disparities between the educational quali- 
fications of teachers in non-mountain counties 
and those in mountain counties. In Kentucky it 
is found that more than three-fourths of the 
teachers of mountain counties have the equivalent 
of a high school education or less. For the non- 
mountain counties only 21.3 per cent of the teach- 
ers are found with so little training. Tennessee 
makes a much better showing both in the prep- 
aration of teachers who have received more than 
this very limited amount of training and in the 
differences between these measures in the moun- 
tain and non-mountain counties. 


The next item is more or less closely related to 
these indices of teacher preparation. It shows the 
average amount of annual salaries paid to the 
teachers in the two types of areas. . 


The next two items relate to the adequacy of 
the school plant. They represent a considerable 
amount of estimating. School authorities have no 
accurate way of measuring values of school build- 
ings, furniture, and equipment. Even when they 
have records of initial costs there are elements of 
appreciation and depreciation which cannot be 
accurately evaluated. The figures here given in- 
dicate the average value of school buildings and 
the average value of furniture and equipment as 
reported to the state department of education. 
Again, especially in Kentucky, they show extreme 
disparities between mountain and non-mountain 
counties. When it is considered that in the moun- 
tain counties there are many school buildings 
which are very meager and not at all conducive 
to the best interests of education, it should not be 
wondered at that children do not as readily at- 
tend these schools as the better ones, and that 


parents show comparatively less interest in the 
education provided. This is, however, not the 
place to attempt evaluations. We can only pre- 
sent the facts as they are. The average annual 
expenditures per teacher presented in the next 
item show much the same situation, in so far as 
they relate to quantity and quality of education, 
as the factors discussed above. 


The next three series of measures are more or 
less closely related. Item 14 shows that in Ken- 
tucky the proportionate amounts of financial aid 
dispersed from state sources are about equal for 
mountain and non-mountain counties. This 
would seem to indicate that the poorer counties 
are at least not discriminated against. However, 
there is not much evidence of an attempt to equal- 
ize on the basis of ability to support an acceptable 
amount and quality of education. When we 
consider item 15 and find that the non-mountain 
counties have more than three and one-half times 
as much wealth per teacher as the mountain coun- 
ties, we can readily understand why it is that the 
mountain counties provide more meagerly for 
public education. These data clearly indicate a 
need for more state funds to be apportioned with 
a view to equalization. Referring for the moment 
to item 13, we find that the average amount of 
money expended per teacher is $611.00. Out of 
this, in the mountain counties, more than _ half 
comes from state sources. That is to say, educa- 
tion in the mountain counties of Kentucky is to 
a large extent limited to that paid for out of state 
sources. The local communities are able to add 
comparatively little. In the non-mountain toun- 
ties quite the opposite condition obtains. 


Examining these data now for Tennessee it is 
found that the state aid provided in the moun- 
tain counties of this state is considerably larger 
than that provided in the non-mountain coun- 
ties. Here seems to be a definite effort to equal- 
ize educational opportunities. The disparity be- 
tween the average estimated wealth back of each 
teacher is somewhat greater than in Kentucky, 
and the margins between the average expenditures 
in the funds coming from state sources are con- 
siderably wider. In so far as the average estimated 
wealth approximates the true situation of the 
amount of taxable wealth available the mountain 
counties seem to be in poor shape to support 
public education. Their capacity to do so is seem- 
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ingly taken full advantage of, as indicated by the 
approximate rates of taxation for school purposes 
shown in item 16. 

It is decidedly premature to attempt any defi- 
nite conclusions from the survey other than those 
implied above. It is recognized that the data pre- 


sented are in many cases approximations rather 
than closely controlled facts. “They do, however, 
approach the problem and provide some rather 
significant indices of the extent and nature of 
public education provided in the Southern Moun- 
tains. 


Many other more detailed and intensive inves- 
tigations are under way which will enable us later 
to analyze more adequately the data yielded by 
the investigation. The plans are to publish in a 
bulletin of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture a more or less graphic account of the com- 
parative facts as they are revealed by the sources 
available. If the available data warrant a more 
complete report a statistical bulletin will possibly 
be published by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation which will give supplementary and more 
detailed information on the educational condi- 
tions in the Southern Mountains. 


THE CHURCHES OF THE HIGHLANDERS 


Elizabeth R. Hooker 


Every one in this audience knows the term 
applied by the Highlanders to people from other 
parts of the United States: “furriners.” We do 
not like this. But is it not possible that when it 
comes to understanding the religion of the High- 
lands we are indeed foreigners? The home mis- 
sionary was surely foreign in spirit who wrote 
in a questionnaire of “the intense and strange 
spiritual vagaries which have for so many gen- 
erations held this people in mental servitude.” 
So was the author of a recent article on the coal 
camps, who wrote: “It is a real question whether 
the religion that these people have is always a civ- 
ilizing influence.” So, might one suggest, was one 
of the speakers this morning, who called the High- 
landers “blind to things religious.” This sort of 
distant superiority is not uncommon in persons 
genuinely desirous of helping the Highlanders. 
On the other hand, many missionaries take for 
granted that religion is manifested in one and the 
same way the world over; and they talk to their 
Highland congregations and classes as they have 
been in the habit of doing in Iowa or Massachu- 
setts. 

Neither a superior insistence on differences in 
religious outlook nor the assumption of identical 
religious attitudes will enable the missionary pas- 
tor or teacher to lead his people forward. To 
do that, he must understand in a sympathetic 
spirit just how they feel about religious things. 
Sympathetic insight should be furthered by con- 


sidering, first, the antecedents of the Highlanders; 
second, their environment both in the Highlands 
as a whole and in different sections; and finally, 
certain distinctive characteristics of native 
churches not affected by home-missionary influ- 
ences. 

Consideration of the antecedents of the High- 
landers must go back to Europe during the Refor- 
mation. In those days the ancestors of the people 
who finally settled in the Highlands included, 
in England, many Lollards and later many Puri- 
tans and Separatists; in the Palatinate and neigh- 
boring districts near the Rhine, large numbers of 
Germans; in Scotland and later in Ireland, numer- 
ous Scotch-Irish; smaller numbers of French 
Huguenots; and scattering representatives of other 
European stocks. Each of these racial elements 
included at that period many persons who were 
in revolt against mediaeval Catholicism, and who 
in Consequence suffered persecution, which lasted 
for most of the races just named during a century 
and a half. To many people of all these stocks, 
religion was a matter of vital importance, for 
which they would make any sacrifice. They 
had all come to associate the Roman Catholic 
Church with traditions of martyrdom and perse- 
cution. They had accepted the Bible as their 
standard of truth, and they thought and spoke in 


Bible terms. Many of them had an intense belief’ 


in predestination. ,Moreover, they had developed 
to an unusual degree certain sturdy traits of char- 
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acter, such as courage, hardihood, integrity, and 
persistence. They were more intelligent than 


people of their usually not elevated rank were 
apt to be in those days, their wits having been 
sharpened by reading the Bible, listening to ser- 
mons, and disputing on points of doctrine. Most 
important of all, perhaps, they were people that 
tended to see the unpopular side, to differ with 
the average man—in short, to be individualists. 
Finally, the fact that in spite of obstacles they 
had taken the tremendous leap into the dark that 
emigration must have seemed in those days be- 
speaks in them an unusual degree of ambition and 
initiative. With religious motives for emigration 
were combined poverty, unemployment, and op- 
pression, which drove many to the new world 
in the hope of a better livelihood. 

When after sojourning in other parts of the 
American colonies, in some cases for generations, 
the ancestors of our Highlanders in the eighteenth 
century reached their present home, then on the 
western frontier, they led a life that intensified 
both their virile traits and their individualism. 
Some of them organized in very early days 
churches of the kinds familiar to them, such as 
Regular and United Baptist, Presbyterian, Luth- 
eran, Brethren. To these, Methodist circuit riders 
soon added large numbers of Methodist churches. 

But since the pioneers lived far apart and were 
compelled to struggle for bread and shelter, their 
churches had to be few and simple. If there was 
a church building, it was a log structure of one 
room. The only form of religious ministry con- 
sisted of rare preaching servicds, usually con- 
ducted by traveling missionaries or by earnest, 
untrained men of other occupations who preached 
without sa’sry. Lawlessness was common on the 
frontier, and the scarcity of religious privileges 
tended toward carelessness in matters of religion, 
and therefore, for people of their heritage, to 
uneasiness of conscience. 

The church situation of the Highlanders was 
modified by several events in American religious 
history which took place not far from the High- 
lands. In 1800 the Great Revival in the West, 
centering in Kentucky, awakened many uneasily 
non-religious people to intense religious exver- 
ience. In great camp meetings striking emotional 
and physical phenomena were manifested. and 
thousands of persons were converted. From that 


period the church of the Highlands has inherited 
an insistence on the necessity for every one of 
sudden conversion, and the institution of the camp 
meeting with its present-day successor, the pro- 
tracted meeting. 


The religious interest aroused by the Great 
Revival strengthened and multiplied the churches. 
Baptists grew very numerous. Splits of denom- 
inations resulted in several new religious bodies, 
—the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, the 
Christian denomination, and the Disciples of 
Christ. The wave of missionary enthusiasm of 
the early nineteenth century led presently to the 
splitting of many Baptist churches and associa- 
tions, the more conservative factions, who did 
not believe in missions—or in Sunday schools or 
trained ministers, reforms also approved by the 
Missionary Baptist—withdrew to churches of 
their own, which they called by various names, 
of which Primitive Baptist was the most com- 
mon. Other Baptist sects arose out of differ- 
ences over free will and predestination, with the 
Free Will Baptists at one extreme and the Two- 
Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian Baptists at the 
other. 

Later on the number of denominations was 
further increased by divisions in Baptist, Metho- 
dist, and Presbyterian bodies over the issue of 
slavery. Toward the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the Holiness movement reached the High- 
lands. Its extreme emotionalism was welcome to 
the Highlanders, both because of their barren lot 
and their tradition of intense religious experience; 
and fifteen Holiness sects came to be represented. 
Altogether, the denominations present in the 
Highlands in 1926 numbered close to one 
hundred. 

Meanwhile many features of the pioneer church 
situation had been perpetuated. One reason for 
this is that when railroads and highways came to 
surrounding territory, the mountains and hills de- 
layed for a long time their introduction into the 
Highlands, except through the central valley. For 
generations the Highlanders lived to themselves, 
“the world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 
Their schools were very poor. Many could read 
only with difficulty, and they had almost no 
books, magazines, or papers. Therefore neither 
through personal contact nor through reading 
did the Highlanders learn of the great changes 
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that gradually came about in’ religious beliefs and 
in the practices of the churches. This was par- 
ticularly true of churches representing denomina- 


tions for which the management of church affairs 
lay in the hands of the local congregations. Old 
beliefs and ways were therefore handed down by 
tradition, from parents to children and from old 
preachers to their young hearers. In the most 
isolated sections of the Highlands many churches 
of primitive denominations have lived on un- 
changed. Some of these are of kinds brought to 
the Highlands in early days, such as the Reg- 
ular and the United Baptists. Others are anti- 
missionary Baptists of later origin, still others 
are conservative Churches of Christ. Moreover, 
familiar denominations like the Missionary Bap- 
tists and the Disciples are represented in the High- 
lands by some churches with practices so simple 
that they can hardly be told from churches of 
primitive sects. And even churches that have 
adopted Sunday schools, ministerial salaries, and 
contributions to missions retain attitudes, con- 
ceptions, and standards that have come down all 
the way from colonial times, or even from still 
earlier days in Europe. 

The effects of isolation through the gener- 
ations were reinforced by extreme poverty. The 
Highlanders could not employ salaried ministers 
because they had no money to spare. For the 
same reason they could not have musical instru- 
ments, or any but the simplest church buildings. 
They found scriptural texts to justify their plain 
religious institutions. For example, a_ salaried 
preacher came to be called a “hireling,” unworthy 
of spreading a gospel that was intended to be given 
“without money and without price.” 

What has been said of the antecedents of the 
religious situation in the Highlands needs to be 
supplemented by a brief consideration of the en- 
vironment of the churches today. To begin with, 
the isolation and the poverty that in the past had 
so much to do with shaping religious institutions, 
though modified in some sections, still character- 
ize the Highlands as a whole in comparison with 
other parts of rural America, and are very pro- 
nounced in certain sections of the region. As 
long as isolation and poverty remain, the dis- 
tinctive features that these handicaps have pro- 
duced and perpetuated in the church situation are 
likely to be preserved. 


In the second place, because schools were very 


poor in the rugged parts of the Highlands until 
within two or three decades, the older people, 
who largely control the affairs of the churches, 
have had very little education. This is true not 
only of the church-members but also of many of 
the preachers. They do not read, and the ideas 
about science and religion that are current in 
American society outside the Highlands are ut- 
terly unfamiliar to them. Moreover, their relig- 
ious conceptions and standards were passed on to 
them ready-made, and were built into their brains 
from babyhood; to change them is practically im- 
possible. 

Again, the Highlands are divided into natural 
districts that differ greatly from one another in 
contour and consequently in degree of isolation 
and of poverty. Corresponding differences are 
found in the church situation. The six principal 
sections will now be pointed out and briefly 
described. This audience does not need elabor- 
ate descriptions, especially those who listened to 
Dr. Gray’s address this morning. The sections 
will be mentioned in the order of degree of iso- 
lation and of poverty. The ranking is based on 
fifteen tests, the details of which there is no time 
to give. 

The poorest and mast isolated section, the 
Northeastern Cumberland Plateau, lies mostly in 
eastern Kentucky and southwestern West Vir- 
ginia. As those of you who work there know, 
the surface is deeply trenched by countless nar- 
row, winding valleys, valleys separated by knife- 
edged ridges, and has practically no level land. 
The roads, with the exception of a few highways, 
most of which were constructed very recently, are 
merely rough tracks, lying for much of their 
length in beds of the creeks. Both on the steep 
little farms and in the many coal camps along 
some of the larger streams the people are very 
poor. 

The Northwestern Cumberland Plateau, west 
and southwest of the section just described, forms 
a narrow band across Kentucky and Tennessee. 
The surface is a rolling plateau, of which much of 
the part of the eastern -side that lies in Tennessee 
rises very abruptly from the lower territory ad- 
joining. In these precipitous bluffs streams have © 
cut back narrow gorges. Though this section 
has long had a few highways and railroads, both 
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the gorges and large areas with unimproved roads 
on clay soil experience considerable isolation. 
Part of the coal deposits that could be developed 
cheaply, and practically all the timber have been 
pretty much exhausted. This fact, combined with 
an unproductive soil and poor opportunities for 
marketing products, has resulted in a consider- 
able degree of poverty. 

The Blue Ridge consists of a single mountain 
chain through most of Virginia, but widens into 
a broad field of mountains in North Carolina. 
In topography this section is composed of larger 
and simpler masses than in the Northeastern Cum- 
berland Plateau, so that a few improved roads 
come within at least distant reach of a much 
larger proportion of the people. Scattered 
through uninhabitable territory are level stretches, 
a few of considerable size, but most of them mere 
pockets, where one or a very few families live in 
considerable isolation. 

In the Alleghany Plateau, a wedge-shaped piece 
of territory down the middle of West Virginia, 
the streams have worn deep valleys, but upon the 
tops of the separating ridges are level places, 
where are found most of the roads and homes. 

Just east of the Alleghany Plateau extends the 
Central Ridge country, which consists of long, 
steep parallel ridges, alternating with narrow val- 
leys, extending in nearly straight lines in a north- 
east and southwest direction. Communication is 
easy along the length of the valleys, but is very 
difficult during much of the year over the divid- 
ing ridges, except at a few points where graveled 
highways have recently been constructed. The 
farms in the valleys, run for the most part by 
descendants of early German and English settlers, 
are largely devoted to stock-raising, and are more 
prosperous than the farms of any other section of 
the Highlands. 

Finally, the Central Valleys, which, one beyond 
another, form a trench between the high and rug- 
ged sections on either side, since they formed the 
most accessible part of the region, were the places 
where settlement began. Roads and railroads 
along the length of the trench were begun early, 
and have been improved and extended in larger 
measure than in any other section. The Valleys 
are the scene of comparative prosperity, based 
partly on agriculture and partly on industries in 
the centers, some of which, like Knoxville, are 


large cities. Yet ridges and knobs interfere with 
travel east and west, especially since many dis- 
tricts are served only by unimproved clay roads. 

With variations in degree of isolation and of 
poverty among the six sections described are as- 
sociated variations in the church situation. These 
will be illustrated by charts.* In each chart. the 
bars corresponding to the different sections 
will be arranged in the same order as the descrip- 
tions just given, that is, the order of degree of 
isolation and poverty. 

The first chart shows the proportions of the 
churches that belong to primitive denominations. 
The proportion is highest for the Northeastern 
Cumberland Plateau, where isolation is extreme, 
and lowest for the much less handicapped Alle- 
ghany Plateau. 

The second chart shows the marked correspon- 
dence between degree of isolation and proportion 
of churches of denominations having a congre- 
gational form of local church government. 

A third chart represents the number of churches 
per one thousand inhabitants. There are only 
two churches to.a thousand people in the North- 
eastern Cumberland Plateau, where there are many 
unchurched districts. The highest ratios, 4.4 and 
4.2, are those for the Blue Ridge and the Central 
Ridges, both characterized by a surface divided 
into small units by topographical barriers, and 
by a high degree of denominational competition. 

The last chart shows sets of bars representing 
the ratios of church membership at the last three 
religious census periods, the lowest bar of each 
set standing for the ratio in 1926. In general, 
the percentages increase as isolation and poverty 
decrease. Comparing the three bars of each set, 
it is evident that the proportion of the people in 
church membership was higher in 1926 than it 
had been twenty years earlier for every section 
except the Northwestern Cumberland Plateau. 
Even in 1926, however, these ratios were con- 
siderably below the average for rural territory in 
the United States. 

In spite of the differences shown by these charts, 
many characteristics of the church situation are 
uniform throughout the Highlands. Everywhere 
common traditions make religion a matter of 


* The charts, displayed by Miss Hooker during her address, are 


not reproduced here.—Editorial Note. 
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vital importance. Though many people stand 
aloof from the services, they all believe in the 
things for which the churches stand, and almost 
all of them attend revivals and expect to be con- 
verted before they die. Atheists are practically 
unknown. Preaching services and in most sec- 
tions Sunday school sessions are highly valued 
privileges. They afford food for thought, stim- 
ulus toward righteous conduct, and temporary 
escape from the limitations of narrow lives. 
Around these regular services and such rarer oc- 
casions as decorations and funerals, centers prac- 
tically all the social life of the more rugged dis- 
tricts of the Highlands. 

Another universal characteristic is the ac- 
ceptance of the Bible as the unquestioned author- 
ity on truth of every kind. Theological discus- 
sion consists in the citing by both parties of Bible 
verses apart from their context, interpreted ac- 
cording to long-established traditions. Among 
such traditional conceptions is a belief or half be- 
lief in predestination, which casts gloom or doubt 
over the minds of very many Highlanders. 

Again, the standard religious experience for the 
Highlanders is a sudden, emotional conversion, 
rather than the gradual development of character. 
To bring about the conversion of sinners and the 
renewal of religious emotion in those previously 
converted, the protracted meeting is almost uni- 
versally considered an important part of the 
church year. From these occasions the people de- 
rive not only escape from their bare and monoto- 
nous existence, but relief from a sense of guilt, 
the unification of their impulses, a fresh start in 
right ways, a sense of personal worth, and deliv- 
erance from fear of the unknown future. 

Aside from the protracted meeting, the indig- 
enous churches throughout the Highlands have 
avery simple program. Preaching services, usual- 
ly held only once a month, and weekly Sunday 


school sessions, with here and there a prayer meet- 
ing, are about all there is to it. The order of 
exercises is extremely informal, lacking any ap- 
proach to ritual or symbolism, for to the High- 
landers such things are associated with the Rom- 
an Catholic Church, against which they still have 
a strong inherited prejudice. Churches having so- 
cieties for women or for young people are com- 
paratively few. The church building, almost in- 
variably, consits of only one room, which is us- 
ually very plain. Annual expenditures in the coun- 
ties surveyed averaged only $280 to a church, and 
$4.80 to a resident member. No form of commu- 
nity service is undertaken by the churches, the 
sole function of which is believed to consist in the 
preparation of individuals for happiness in a world 
beyond the grave. 

The ministers—or rather the preachers, for 
their duties in relation to their congregations are 
conceived to be fulfilled almost entirely through 
preaching—are in large measure untrained men 
who earn their living wholly or partly through 
other occupations, and who receive very little 
compensation from their churches, of which they 
usually serve from two to five. Among these 
preachers are a large proportion of thoroughly 
earnest men; and some of the younger ones keenly 
realize their handicaps in the face of the many 
problems arising from rapidly changing condi- 
tions. The preachers are the natural leaders of 
the Highlanders, who accord to many of them a 
high degree of appreciation. 

Take it all together, the Highlanders have a 
genuine religion, which in many respects resembles 
the religion of our colonial ancestors, and which 
probably stands for fully as much in their inner 
lives as is the case where other religious attitudes 
prevail, and where religion is associated with far 
more complex organization and with greater 
beauty of form. 
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Missionary Program In The Highlanas 


Hermann N. Morse 


It seems to me that I have never undertaken 
a task of church analysis with so little confidence 
of being able to do it satisfactorily. I know of 
no other area in the United States in which the 
religious life is so difficult to appraise; where 
the spirit and the objective count for so much 
more than the organization and the activity; 
where one must so often take the will for the 
deed and the motive for its projection of itself 
into life; where it seems so necessary at times to 
speak critically and is yet always so necessary to 
speak appreciatively. 

The background for this discussion is furnished 
by the reports which have already been presented 
to this conference by Dr. Gray, Dr. Dunn, Mr. 
Gaumnitz, and, in particular, by Miss Hooker. 
The data which I am to present have been as- 
sembled by Miss Hooker and her associates. I 
am personally contributing only a certain measure 
of interpretation. 

The Protestant churches of the Highlands may 
be broadly classified in three groups. In the 
first group are the primitive sects. These are 
the equivalent among the churches of the type 
of farm to which Dr. Gray referred as “self- 
sufficing,” and in their distribution they are 
characteristic of much the same areas. The 
churches of these primitive sects are highly indi- 
vidualized, independent, unregimented and un- 
controlled. Organizationally, they are divided 
into numerous small units, each of which is easily 
sub-divided again. There is little cohesion among 
them, and they show high rates of birth, of mor- 
bidity and of mortality. Their programs are 
meager, conventional, and stereotyped; their 
leadership is largely untrained and non-profes- 
sional. Their financial support is almost non- 
existent. 

The religious life fostered by these primitive 
sects is largely of an ecstatic, emotional, unstable 
type. It is a religion with no socializing object- 
ive. It is non-cooperative in its point of view. It 
is too often devastatingly destructive in its ef- 
fect upon the orderly development of Christian 
life and work. It is a fire that consumes but does 
not warm, a draught that inebriates but does not 


cheer. Its message is an other-wordly appeal 
from the life that now is: a sort of petition in 
spiritual bankruptcy. 

In the second group may be placed the churches 


of the long established denominations, native to 
the South, which generally speaking treat the 
Highlands simply as a geographical area to which 
they apply much the same standardized pro- 
cedure of administration, support, and program 
which characterizes their general operation in 
rural sections elsewhere. At one extreme these 
churches approach the level of the primitive sects 
in their type of organization, leadership, program, 
equipment, and support, as well as in their intel- 
lectual and spiritual outlook. At the other ex- 
treme they approach the best standards of their 
own and similar denominations elsewhere. 


The conception that the Highlands differ from 
rural sections of the United States as a whole 
only in degree seems to me a conception of lim- 
ited application. This is both because of physio- 
graphic and economic limitations and because of 
traditional reasons having to do with character- 
istic attitudes and modes of life. At any rate we 
are able to show that the measurable differences 
in institutional life between the Highlands and 
typical rural sections elsewhere indicate that we 
have here what practically amounts to a dis- 
tinctive social situation, the essential modifica- 
tion of which will necessarily be a very slow 
process. These churches are clearly below the 
average of comparable groups elsewhere, while 
they accentuate attitudes of independence and of 
a non-cooperative individualism. 

In the third group we have churches of other 
Protestant denominations, national in their dis- 
tribution, which are markedly different in many 
particulars from all other Highland churches. 
This is chiefly because of a superimposed pro- 
gram, an imported leadership, and a high degree 
of financial support from outside sources. These 
national church bodies, not native to this area, 
though in some cases present in it from the be- 
ginning of settlement, have treated the Highlands 
as a distinctive missionary area of special char- 
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acteristics within which they maintain a dis- 
tinctive program of missionary work. 

Curiously enough, the churches which are 
often thought of by many as foreign to the High- 
lands include some of the churches earliest estab- 
lished here, while those to which we are apt to 
refer as the native or indigenous churches are his- 
torically a later development. But the various 
types of primitive sects (and their variety is end- 
less), once they had entered the Highlands spread 
quickly over the land and possessed it. Isolation, 
poverty, educational backwardness produced those 
emotional states which fostered here the de- 
velopment of that type of religious expression 
that elsewhere has characterized areas of economic 
privation and retarded development. These 
churches are the product of an environment plus 
a tradition. They survive because the environ- 
ment is not yet sufficiently modified to uproot 
the tradition. Of many sections of the moun- 
tains today we can still paint a picture (as Dr. L. 
C. Kelly of Pineville, Kentucky, did in his paper 
in a recent issue of Mountain Life and Work)* of 
social, economic and moral stagnation, of ram- 
pant superstition, of political corruption, and 
spiritual impotence; and over against that you 
can put another picture of this native religious 
order that is the product of a situation that it is 
powerless to change. And of much of the leader- 
ship of these movements, the mildest comment 
you can make is that of the old man who said 
of certain of his neighbors, “The less you have to 
do with them, the less you are worse off.” 

I would be the last to contend that these native 
churches are without spiritual value, or that their 
leaders are wholly lacking in vision and in conse- 
cration. I know the contrary is true. But those 
who maintain that religion should be a con- 
structive force for personal righteousness and 
social progress must apply to it a qualitative as well 
as a quantitative measure. And such churches 
as these are the product of conditions that are 
slowly but inexorably changing. The walls of 
isolation are being broken through. Education 
is winning a slow but certain victory. The mental 
and spiritual outlook of the mountains is chang- 
ing. The future is with the church that looks to 
the future and builds for the future, if religion 
is to count in the years ahead. 


The churches of the second and third groups 
April, 1933 
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mentioned represent, it must be admitted, no 
single pattern. Many of them are no more than 
a short jump ahead of the primitive sects, but the 
jump, if short, is usually in the right direction. 
The principal emphases in their programs, stated 
as objectives rather than achievements, which 
most clearly distinguish them from the character- 
istics of the primitive churches are these: 

First, a trained and educated leadership giving 
full time to the work of the ministry, and sup- 
ported by their ministry. 

Second, an emphasis on a continuity of church 
life and on the development of functioning church 
organizations. 

Third, an evangelism. that has permanent as 
well as immediate, institutional and social as well 
as personal, and ethical as well as emotional im- 
plications. 

Fourth, a program of church work which in- 
cludes an emphasis upon pastoral ministry and 
personal work, upon religious education and 
leadership training, upon reverent worship and 
cultivation of a personal devotional life, upon 
service to the community for the development 
of a satisfying group life, of a sense of responsi- 
bility for the financial support of the church and 
of its world-wide program. 

That is a rationalization, but it at least ex- 
presses a hope. It cannot be said that the mission- 
ary program has attained these objectives or even 
that it has been wholly concerned with them. 
In part, here as elsewhere, the missionary pro- 
gram represents no more than an out-reach of de- 
nominational zeal to propagate its own type of 
organization and teaching for its own advantage. 
But, broadly speaking, the justification of the 
missionary program is in the degree to which it 
is actually distinguishing its work by such ob- 
jectives. 

Although the preceding speakers have discussed 
the environmental and traditional factors in the 
Highlands, I should insert a word here as to the 
conditions confronting the Home Mission agen- 
cies which have been responsible for various de- 
velopments in the missionary program. The 
lack of educational facilities was the first handi- 
cap to be generally recognized. Education came 
early into the missionary program. Church 
schools first substituted for and later supple- 
mented the public schools. Just what part mis- 
sion policy has played in the development of 
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public education in the Highlands we cannot 
here attempt to measure. Doubtless its influence 
has been considerable. Most denominations have 
maintained that they had no intention of com- 
peting with the public school. To some extent 
a “parochial school” attitude has been present and 
still persists. But on the whole, the mission 
school policy has been to develop a distinctive 
service to be evaluated as something apart from 
the service that the public school can or does 
render. 

Poverty and economic limitations very early 
brought into the missionary program scattered 
efforts to improve farming, to encourage and 
cooperate with state extension agencies, to de- 
velop mountain industries, and to provide a mar- 
ket for their products, and to furnish an adapted 
vocational training. 

Deficiencies in home conditions, in health, and 
in social life have perhaps more generally engaged 
the attention of mission workers as problems 
more easily analyzed and more within the scope 
of missionary activity. A wide variety of services 
in these fields has been developed. 


Generally it has been recognized by the mis- 
sionary agencies that the development of the re- 
ligious life, intelligently understood, required the 
improvement of the Highlands in these various 
respects and that such improvement may be re- 
garded as a proper fruitage of religious effort. 


Obstacles of a different sort have been pre- 
sented to the missionary agencies by the char- 
acteristic mental attitudes and conceptions of the 
Highlanders. There is, for example, their pride 
that may accept benefits, but is likely to resent 
their offer. There is their individualism which 
makes difficult group action and any degree of 
social discipline or of ecclesiastical control. There 
is their prejudice against outside leaders and 
“brought-on” ways, and there is their preoccu- 
pation in religion with dogmatic conceptions, and 
their regard for a religious experience which is 
primarily emotional and non-ethical, a sudden 
development rather than a growth. 

For the year of the survey the missionary pro- 
gram as a whole involved an expenditure esti- 
mated at $1,500,000. First both in time and in 
numbers among the missionary enterprises con- 
ducted is the local church. The maintenance and 
support from mission funds of the organized 


church would generally be considered the center 
and heart of the missionary program. 

Exact figures are not available, but it is prob- 
able that over $400,000 was expended in a year 
in grants-in-aid to some 850 ministers serving 
about 3,000 separate churches in this area. The 
proportion of all churches in the mountains aided 
from mission funds is not above the average, 
though for certain denominations the propor- 
tion is well above the national average. In the 
long-established denominations as a whole, the 
average grant per minister was $298 per annum 
toward a total average salary of $914. Each aided 
minister served an average of 4.2 churches, these 
churches contributing toward his support $147 
per church. These figures may be contrasted 
with the corresponding figures for the national 
church bodies, for which the average grant per 
minister was $994 toward an average total salary 
of $1460. Each of these aided ministers served 
an average of 2.7 churches, each of which con- 
tributed $173 per annum to his support. 

The contrast between the churches in the 
mountains and the churches in typical rural sec- 
tions elsewhere may be drawn by comparing the 
conditions in the 17 highland counties intensively 
surveyed with conditions in 21 selected rural 
counties typical of the entire United States, 
which have been recently studied by the Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research. In the 
mountain counties two out of three ministers 
combine some other occupation with the work 
of the ministry. In the counties outside only one 
out of four does so. In these mountain coun- 
ties three churches out of four have non-resident 
ministers; in the counties outside, less than half. 
In the mountain counties 84 per cent of the 
churches have Sunday schools as compared with 
91.5 per cent outside, 15.5 per cent have wo- 
men’s organizations as compared with 65 per 
cent, and 21 per cent have young people’s organ- 
izations as compared with 45 per cent. 

In these 17 mountain counties practically four 
out of five of the ministers now serving churches 
have had neither college nor seminary education. 
This compares with two out of three ministers for 
the seven southern states within whose borders 
the mountain area lies and with approximately 
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half of the ministers for the’ 17 major Protestant 
denominations in the United States. 

In these 17 mountain counties only 2 per cent 
of the churches have full-time resident ministers 


and only 17 per cent have part-time resident min- 
isters. Three-fourths of the churches have non- 
resident ministers, the others being without any 
ministerial service. In general, the level of the 
financial support of the churches is extremely 
low. Nearly 10 per cent of the churches receive 
no financial support at all, 39 per cent receive 
$100 a year or less, and another 39 per cent re- 
ceive not more than $500. There has been in 
some sections a considerable development in re- 
cent years of some form of commodity support. 
The so-called God’s Acre Plan has been success- 
fully promoted in many sections. However, even 
taking into account this practice of giving in 
“kind,” the support accorded the churches is de- 
cidedly meager. Over 18 per cent of the min- 
isters serve without salary. Another 15 per cent 
receive $100 a year or less, and practically 25 
per cent more receive not to exceed $500 a year. 
Hardly more than one-fourth of all of the min- 
isters serving in these counties receive salaries 
in excess of $1,000 a year. 

In general, as Miss Hooker has pointed out, 
the once-a-month preaching service is character- 
istic. Seventy-two per cent of all the churches 
operate on this basis. Less than 4 per cent have 
services on three or four Sundays a month. One 
other illustration may be cited. More than one- 
tenth of the congregations do not own: any 


church building, while seven out of ten own only 


a simple one-room structure. There are very few 
instanccs in all of these counties of well-adapted 
modern plants with facilities for religious educa- 
tion and community work. 


In all of these particulars the churches which 
are maintained by the missionary program show 
higher averages. The record at least points the 
direction in which the missionary program is 
tending, but also emphasizes the long way it has 
to go to attain even the average rural standards. 
The contrasts, if one follows the medium line for 
each of the three types of churches to which 
reference has been made, are sharp enough at cer- 
tain points. Here is the primitive church. It 
has an untrained native preacher supporting him- 
self. Frequently it has no building, or at best has 


a simple one-room structure meagerly furnished. 
It has a simple type of organization, independent 
of any sort of outside control. Its program is 
practically limited to once-a-month preaching, a 
Sunday school, and an annual revival. It is very 
unlikely to have any other church organizations. 
Usually it has no church budget and no mission- 
ary or benevolent interests. It displays an intel- 
lectual and spiritual outlook and an emotional 
character that strike the average level of its con- 
gregation. But withal it represents a genuine 
religious experience, though an experience with- 
out external or social objectives and without serv- 
ice Or missionary incentives. 

Then, in the second place, we have the church 
of one of the long-established denominations. In 
its ministry it shows a higher average of train- 
ing. The principle of the church supporting the 
minister has been accepted, but the basis of such 
support is still woefully inadequate. Its program 
is still characterized by once-a-month preaching 
and a simple Sunday school organization, but 
there is more frequent use of other subsidiary 
church organizations, and there is a definite at- 
tempt to develop the denominational program of 
educational and missionary work. Rather fre- 
quently the church is tied up with service projects 
directed toward community betterment, and re- 
ligion has been somewhat diverted from a too 
exclusive concern with the individual. 


Finally, there is the church supported by the 
national missionary organizations. It is ordi- 
narily not so deeply rooted in the affections 
and confidence of the people. It has a trained 
ministry reasonably well supported. Its pro- 
gram emphasizes regular services of worship, a 
well-rounded system of religious education, and 
a wide variety of subsidiary organizations. It em- 
phasizes service in the community and a mission- 
ary out-reach beyond it. These churches have defi- 
nitely attempted to make themselves the focal 
points for educational, cultural, and civilizing in- 
fluences as well as for evangelism and the culti- 
vation of the religious life. 

Space does not permit, even did the circum- 
stances require, any elaborate treatment of the 
other principal aspects of the missionary program. | 
The schools have been sufficiently dealt with by 
Miss Dunn. Suffice it to say here that they range 
in grade from kindergarten to college, are of al- 
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most every known educational pattern, and have‘ 
considerable importance also as centers of mis- 
sionary extension work. 

The Sunday school mission program requires 
a word. There are twenty Sunday school mis- 
sionaries in the mountains, the two organizations 
interested in their support being the Presbyterian 
Board of National Missions and the American 
Sunday School Union. Their task is to establish 
and maintain Sunday schools in unserved commu- 
nities, to develop religious education in the small 
churches, to foster Vacation Bible Schools and 
week-day religious instruction, and in general to 
develop throughout their territories a program of 
leadership-training and of religious instructinn. 

There have been identified 121 separate com- 
munity centers of which five-sixths are supported 
by denominational mission agencies. Nearly two- 
thirds of these are either Presbyterian or Epis- 
copal, the others representing ten different de- 
nominations. These community centers present 
a wide variety of religious, educational, and service 
activities. Their programs include the conduct 
of religious services, Sunday schools, and Vacation 
Bible Schools; clubs and classes for various age- 
groups; home visitation; public health nursing and 
health education; social and recreational activi- 
ties; the development of home industries. Such 
a community center is often regarded as the fore- 
runner of the church, the entering wedge into a 
community which is not yet prepared to support 
a church. Sometimes the community center is 
an evolution out of a school. Often its work is 
continued as a part of the service program of an 
organized church. 

Other types of missionary activity include 
health work through hospitals, dispensaries, 
clinics, and public health nursing; the maintenance 
of boarding homes or hostels; orphanages; and 
also miscellaneous projects in leadership training. 
It will thus be seen that the missionary program 
as a whole is as highly variegated as it is widely 
extended. 

By way of critical appraisal, very much that 
Dr. Dunn said of the mission schools can be said 
of the missionary program as a whole. For ex- 
ample, the distribution of the various mission 
projects appears fortuitous. Certain areas are 
amply provided with service of every sort. Other 
areas have been largely neglected. Some of the 





work at least appears to be decidedly temporary 
in character. Further, the missionary program has 
been weakened by competition. In church work 
the problem of competition is acute throughout 


the mountain area, even more so than is general 
in the South. 
compete on confliction with any and all other 


The primitive sects, of course, 


churches. But this fact should not be allowed to 
obscure the further fact that there is a great 
deal of competition between denominations which 
have at least somewhat similar objectives. For 
example, one town of less than 500 population 
was found in which a Southern Presbyterian 
church, first on the field, had been followed suc- 
cessively by Baptist, Methodist Episcopal South, 
and Disciples of Christ churches. Then came a 
Holiness church. The first four withdrew one 
after another because they were unable to main- 
tain themselves in the face of the competition, 
and ultimately the field was left to the exclusive 
occupancy of the Holiness church. 

There has clearly been a tendency to over- 
develop some phases of the program beyond the 
capacity of the resources which are available. 
This fact, of course, has reduced the opportunity 
to do a quality job which is one of the avowed 
objectives of the missionary agencies. To this 
may be attributed many of the commonly ob- 
served weaknesses in the church program. 


Finally, it should be said that in all phases of 
the mission program there is need that we should 
more sharply define our objectives and more re- 
alistically criticize our methods and organization. 
Various aspects of the program too often appear 
to be working at cross purposes or at least to be 
working without a sufficient degree of coordina- 
tion and integration. There is need, too, to be 
more realistic as to the advantages and disad- 
vantages of maintaining indefinitely a level of ex- 
penditure which the communities concerned 
either cannot or will not assume. It is worth 
while to ask if any phase of the missionary pro- 
gram can advantageously be regarded as a per- 
manent benevolence, particularly if it is a lack 
of coordination and cooperation that makes it so. 
To put it crudely, are the mission agencies in the 
mountains to prime the pump, doing a job to 
which they should set a definite term, or are they 
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engaged upon a service which is without any 
possible termination? 


Over against these critical considerations should 
be placed the hopeful aspects of the work. The 
adventuring, pioneering character of much of the 
missionary program has been a precious asset. The 
hopeful and helpful experiments which have been 
carried on are making a contribution, the value of 
which it would be difficult to over-estimate. Scat- 
tered through the mountains will be found a con- 
siderable number of really distinguished enter- 
prises with long records of continuous service, en- 
terprises which have been kept flexible in form, 
diversified in interest and of a high quality of per- 
formance. The mission program as a whole has 
made a definite contribution in the development 
of leadership with a social vision and with some 
social technique, and in the development also of 
a more sympathetic public attitude toward im- 
provement along many lines. There has been 
helpful cooperation between the mission agencies 
and public service agencies of many sorts, as in 
education, in agricultural and home extension, 
and in health; and there has been a slow but grad- 
ual grading up of the whole level of the church 
program. 

In conclusion, we clearly need some machinery 
for better planning to avoid duplication of effort, 


to provide for extension of service into unreached 
areas, and to unify more thoroughly the various 
types of activities now carried on. Clearly, too, 
we need a definite projection of cooperative pro- 
grams in the field of leadership training and in var- 
ious phases of community service. The mission- 
ary agencies concerned will be well advised if they 
undertake a careful re-study of the various as- 
pects of their program in the light of clearly de- 
fined objectives attuned to the needs of the pres- 
ent day. 

In this area religion is generally honored, but 
the church is generally ineffective. The church 
is not an end in itself but if the church is inef- 
fective as an organization, religion is likely to fail 
to irfluence life as it might and should. This 
whole problem which has been unfolded before us 
in these various reports presented to this conter- 
ence—where and how shall we attack it? Is it 
not at base a spiritual problem? Does it not pri- 
marily concern itself with the spirit, the motives, 
the outlook of the people, and are not the church 
and the school after all the keys to the situation? 
And if so, must not the church make itself an ef- 
fective organization? ‘This study shows that, in 
general, it is not that now, but there is enough 
evidence before us to give us hope that it can 
be made so. 


From The Mountain Worker’s Point Of View 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Olive D. Campbell 


I have only a few things to say and these very humbly. As 
a mountain worker, however, I will try to sum up briefly what 
seem to me some of the most important thoughts expressed here 
on the. Conference floor and discussed among ourselves, at least 
those which agree with my own thought on the matter. 

At the beginning I shall have to say that I am leaving out 
the mining situation, of which I know nothing personally, for 
Miss Dingman tells me that there are present some who do 
know this at first hand. I shall also leave out of consideration our 
Present economic crisis: when the times are out of joint every- 
where, we cannot hope to be normal in the mountain country; 
we can only do the best we can to meet the situation while at 
the same time we lay deeper foundations for the future. 


Two aspects of the depression are, however, important to keep 
in mind. Whatever our feeling about the limitations of moun- 
tain life, a strong country ‘slant is likely to continue for one 
generation at least. Many have already spoken of the numbers 
who have poured back into the highlands from industrial centers. 
Some will return to industry when opportunity arises; others 
have suffered too much from the uncertainty of such employment 
and will prefer the security of the mountain farm, even if it 
brings less return financially. We have already spoken here about 


our changed feelings as to what living standards we should demand 
for the rural dweller. We are inclined to be a little less exacting 
than we were a few years ago. 


But to what can we look forward? You have all had experiences, 
doubtless, similar to those we have had in Brasstown this winter. 
Here comes a young man of twenty-five, who is mountain-born 
and reared but has adventured out into industry at the Ford 
plant or elsewhere. He has learned what it is to walk the streets 
hungry in search of work and appreciates what a roof in the 
highlands and a plot of ground and good neighbors may mean. 
He wants better things, however, and he comes and says, “What 
do you see for me on a mountain farm?” Here is another young 
man, also mountain-born and reared, who has spent many years 
of his life in a mill town. When the mills cut their production, 
he returned to put his strength into raising truck, for which, 
alas, he found no market. He asks the same question, “What do 
you see in this region for me?” It is a solemn question to 
answer. Both of these are young fellows with energy; they want 
material things and they want them quickly before they them- 
selves are old. Behind these with energy are many seemingly 
without energy or desire for better things. 

The question is not only a solemn one to answer, but it is - 
sad as well, for I see no quick solution, no rapid growth which 
will bring wealth. In fact, I may say that I see only a slow 
process in which one cannot disentangle all the forces, economic, 
educational, and social, that make for growth. If I step from 
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one province to the other and tread upon the territory of other 
speakers, I am afraid you will have to pardon me, for I cannot 
separate them. 


The answer to the question, then? It must depend upon many 
things, in the first place on where we are. Dr. Gray tells us 
that the Survey has had to be based on material already gathered, 
and not upon new field work. He does not pretend to answer 
detailed questions of area characteristics. At the same time he 
could point out readily, I suppose, certain areas suited especially 
to forest, and sections where it would seem impossible to develop 
a normal rural life. We must first study our area with whatever 
help we can get from the survey and state, and second, with 
these findings before us, we must try to decide where we want 
to go. Naturally this second decision must depend upon our 
philosophy of life, on how one feels about the old “plain living 
and high thinking.” 

I agree with Dr. Gray that we must lay less emphasis on the 
limitations of nature and more on the capacity of man in 
the development of life. He called attention to what other peoples 
have done, the Swiss and the Danes, for example, in the way of 
overcoming obstacles and in building up a rural culture higher 
than ours. 


We ourselves know what can be done in the way of increasing 
crop production on land which has been yielding only ten to 
fifteen bushels of corn per acre. If Dr. Cooper were here he 
could speak eloquently on this subject. I remember well visiting 
the Eastern Kentucky Experiment Station at Quicksand shortly 
after it was taken over by the State. There stood what was left 
of an industrial development. When the big mill closed down 
and left, it took with it not only the growth of the mountain 
sides and the best of those workers who had come in, but the best 
of the young people who lived there. It left behind bare hillsides, 
broken-down, rotting shacks, and a hopeless, depressed population. 
The next time I visited that section, the fields were producing rich 
crops of alfalfa, and, in places, corn at a hundred bushels to the 
acre. Our own farm, which is situated in one of the areas 
marked on the map as “marginal or sub-marginal,” practically 
split even last year, in spite of the low prices. Of course it 
could not have done this without the help of our cooperative 
creamery. But the building of a better economic life, or let us 
say, the building of a rural civilization cannot be a one-man 
proposition; it concerns all the people who live there. 

When Miss Butler and I were searching for a place to put 
our school, we went over with the county agent a certain 
mountain county of Eastern Kentucky. I always remember what 
he said, “I can see how this country can be developed, but I 
cannot make the people see it.” I am more deeply impressed all 
the time with exactly this limitation. We cannot pass on our 
vision of what may be to other people unless they are ready to 
see it, nor do we wish to persuade them against their will. How 
can we get other people to see what we see and stir their 
imagination so that they will put their energy to work? How can 
we get the Danish philosophy of “I sing behind the plough?”. 

The weakness in our work is that we began wrong end to. We 
looked down on what country people had to do to live and talked 
only in terms of the drudgery of country life and of the wider 
opportunity of the city. We did not really think very much 
about the economic possibilities of highland life. What I am 
trying to say is this: we could have a better economic life in 
sections classed like ours in the Survey, as marginal or sub- 
marginal, if the people who lived there could catch the vision 
of what may be and would try to realize it. 

Denmark first passed the necessary legislation and then, through 
her folk schools, gave the people desire and vision so that they 
found their way out of their economic predicament. It almost 
seems as if we had to start everything at once, while at the 
same time facing the fact that results can only come slowly. We 
must try to give vision and desire, and at the same time get on 
foot some economic enterprise in our community—whatever kind 


of enterprise may be best suited to the section in which we live, 
The two must go hand in hand. Or let us put it in another 
way. There must be no forcing or coercing, no “putting across” 
of a program. We must live our philosophy, work out our plan 
as far as possible with the people; and, if it is worth while, it 
will spread. Some years ago, Mr. Lange; head of one of the 
folk schools in Denmark, said, “Country people do not assimilate 
easily through books or through what they hear, but they take in 
enormously ‘through what they see.” Imagination is a great 
spur to energy, and it seems easier to stir the imagination of 
youth; but even older people get interested and change when they 
see that change is advantageous. 


Agricultural development we may forward where it is possible, 
and perhaps some other supplementary economic venture, some 
small industry. We have already spoken of the crafts which have 
so many sides, economic and social. The economic, the educational, 
and the social must advance together. Miss Dingman brought me 
the other day, from Conference files which I had turned over to 
her when she became our Secretary, a letter written by Sir Horace 
Plunkett, March 24, 1921. He says: 


Of course the foundation of your movement as well 
as ours must be economic. You cannot make life upon the 
land permanently progressive until you have first insured 
a standard of comfort which will resist the lure of the 
city. I have always held that agriculture will give 
to those who live by it physical comfort, but not luxury. 
It permits of a better physical condition than city life, 
but it is urgently necessary to develop the spiritual life of 
rural communities so as to make it socially enjoyable 
and intellectually progressive. 


We all know that private enterprise precedes public. Years 
ago Mr. Campbell gave what I believe is still sound advice for 
most of us: 


Helpful as the church schools may be in assisting the 
public school to become a better one of the type that 
prevails, their greatest service will be to find through 
experiment and to inspire by example a new type of 
school which will serve the country. This truly rural 
school will meet more effectively the economic needs of 
the Highlands, will point out the possibilities of a richer, 
fuller life in the country, and will impart the spirit of 
altruism and the training necessary to make these possi- 
bilities real. 


Like Miss Dingman I have great faith in the mountain people 
ana faith that they can, through much of this highland sectic 
work out a satisfying rural life. For one, I would rather use 
all the expert help I can get, all the brains and energy I have, 
to help them stand on their own feet, and if I must fail in the 
effort, fail rather than plod on in dull routine fearful of losing 
my own life. 


Many of you will remember Georg Bidstrup, our farmer from 
Denmark. Some weeks ago he was talking to our young people 
about the development of rural Denmark. “It used to be,” he 
said, “that the farmer’s wife came to town with her butter and 
her eggs and peddled them from door to door in the village. 
The village dweller looked out and saw her coming up the steps 
and said, ‘It is only a farmer’s wife.’ Now the farmer’s wife 
no longer peddles, nor the farmer either. By scientific agriculture 
and cooperation they have made the farmer a different person in 
the eyes of the city dweller. Now, instead of saying, ‘It’s only 
a farmer,’ they say, ‘He.is a farmer!’ ” 


Until the highlander is out of the field of missions, he cannot 
command the respect which we all wish for him; he can never 
build up a high type of rural civilization. May we not all look 
forward to the time when the city says, not “That is only 4 
mountaineer,” but “He is a Highlander!” ? 
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EDUCATION 
William Jesse Baird 


A very interesting story was told to me by Mrs. Zande of the 
Pine Mountain Settlement School. Below the school lived a man 
whom the neighbors called Fiddler John. There were other men 
in this same region whose names were John Creech; this one 
played a fiddle. Fiddler John delighted to play for his visitors 
and sooner or later would say, “Now, I want to play you my 
favorite; I calls hit ‘Napoleon Crossing the Rockies.’” This he 
did a number of times for Mrs. Zande. One day Mrs. Zande 
said to Fiddler John, “Uncle John, you mean ‘Napoleon Crossing 
the Alps.’” Said he, “I don’t know, maybe I do.” Later Fiddler 
John was playing for a friend of Mrs. Zande, and at his usual 
point announced, “Now, I want to play you my favorite. I 
calls hit ‘Napoleon Crossing the Rockies.’ Some folks say Na- 
poleon never crossed the Rockies, that he crossed the Alps, but 
historians differ on that.” 

In this Conference one may well get the impression that author- 
ities differ about the problems of the mountains. There are even 
those who say there is no mountain problem. I join the group 
that says there are many mountain problems. 

We need to make all the studies and surveys of conditions in 
the Appalachians that time and money will permit. They are 
valuable. I favor them. Each time a survey is made, however, 
we seem to arrive at many of the same conclusions. The moun- 
tains are mountainous. Some land is more marginal than other 
land, and some valleys are wider than other valleys. In these 
mountains, on this marginal land, and down these valleys, people 
live. They are our mountaineers whose characteristics have both 
strength and weakness. They are confronted with educational, 
economic, religious and social conditions. These are all subject 
to change. 

That we have made educational progress in the Appalachians 
during the last decade will not be questioned. That educational 
opportunities for those who live in our mountains are still not 
adequate will likewise not be questioned. We have built miles of 
improved highways throughout the mountains, but these highways 
have not brought schools within reach of all the boys and girls. 
The homes of the majority of the boys and girls in the 
mountains are not on these highways. Isolation with all its 
attendant problems is still confronting us. The one-room school, 
with no equipment and no teaching aids whatever, is still pre- 
dominant in our mountains. Schools are in the main still kept 
by teachers selected by relatives, and inadequately trained. Often 
it has been thought necessary to pay a trustee from fifty to a 
hundred dollars for the privilege of teaching a rural school that 
pays a salary of less than four hundred dollars. Dr. Dunn has 
just told us that the teaching in these public schools is poor, 
and that that in our private schools is but little better. It may 
be that the enrollment at the beginning of the short school term 
in our rural schools is fairly large, but it is by no means what 
it should be. The average daily attendance is low, and there is 
little effort to enforce the so-called compulsory school-attendance 
laws. Soon after boys and girls are enrolled in school they are 
kept out many days to hoe the corn, pick the blackberries, pull 
the fodder, dig the potatoes, and make the molasses. In addition 
to the time they are kept out of school for labor at home, there 
is the time out for measles and mumps, whooping cough and 
fever, to say nothing of the epidemics of indifference. Those of 
us who are working in schools on the secondary level appreciate 
the reasons that have caused our boys and girls to be poorly 
prepared for the work of the standard high school. We know that 
in literally thousands of the one-room schools throughout the 
mountain counties the children do not have textbooks. In Ken- 
tucky alone 30 per cent of the boys and girls in the rural schools 
last year were without textbooks; in many schools not more than 
10 per cent were provided with school books. In these same 
schools there are no supplementary readers, no charts, no maps, 
no material for educational seat-work. The blackboards are so 
slick one can scarcely make a mark with a piece of chalk, and 
Pieces of old felt hats are still used for erasers. Under such 
conditions we find great soul hunger and little food with which 


to satisfy that hunger. It is perfectly apparent that boys and 
girls whose educational opportunities have been such as these have 
not had a fair start in life. Their retardation is easily understood. 
Those of us who work in these schools, those of us who have 
studied the educational problems of this section in comparison 
with those of other sections, know that in the mountain counties 
boys and girls do not enjoy equal educational opportunities. 

Those of us who are working in mountain schools know that 
we have boys and girls coming from homes where the cultural 
advantages are few. Only 43 per cent of the people in the United 
States have access to a library; but less than § per cent of the 
people in our mountains have this advantage. We do not wonder 
at the slow reading rate of the boys and girls who are in our 
schools when we know they come from homes in which the 
average number of books is less than twelve. Two-thirds of the 
rural mountain homes do not get a daily newspaper or subscribe 
to a magazine. Those of us who are working in the mountain 
schools know that the parents of many of our boys and girls 
are little more, and often less, than subsistence farmers. Their 
incomes are small and their families large. We know that we 
have boys and girls in our schools who come from homes where 
there are few conveniences, no toilet facilities, no running water; 
homes where the walls are papered with newspapers and are without 
pictures. There is little music, canned or otherwise. We have 
boys and girls in our schools who come from homes where the 
health conditions are not all that is to be desired. More than 
one-fourth of the houses do not have their doors and windows 
screened. The front yard is not a lawn; instead, it is frequently 
a litter. Many of the houses are unpainted and in poor repair. 
The immediate environment is often unsightly, ill-kept, and 
unsanitary. 

From the mountain counties we are still contributing more 
than our share to the population in the state penal institutions. 
There is a very definite relation between crime and education. 
A recent study of the state penal institutions in Kentucky re- 
vealed the startling fact that the educational level of those con- 
fined therein is below the third grade. The record in one of our 
mountain counties, as revealed by the judge of the county, showed 
that within a period of twelve months there came before his 
court seventy boys and girls between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen. Twenty-nine of these could not read nor write, only two 
had attended a Sunday school, not one had belonged to a 4-H 
Club, not one had got as far as high school. 

The picture we have been painting of the conditions in our 
mountain counties is rather dark. One might ignore this picture 
and view with pride the progress that has been made in the last 
decade. I am convinced, however, that it would be better for 
us to leave this Conference and go back to our several tasks 
realizing that there is yet much to be done. It is more important 
that we here highly resolve to return to our different fields of 
labor conscious of the bigness of our job. Let us be determined 
to make every phase of our work educative. To begin with, it 
is important that our entire school plant and its environment 
shall teach lessons of beauty, health, and cleanliness. If we 
permit our buildings to go unpainted, ill-kept and out of repair, 
we are neglecting our opportunities. The campus on which our 
students work and live should be beautiful. The dormitories in 
which our boys and girls live should be constantly teaching their 
silent lessons of beauty, cleanliness, order, and wholesomeness of 
living. Who can estimate the educational value, in the room of a 
boy or girl, of lovely pictures, properly hung, and a growing plant? 
There is great beauty in our mountains, but our youth must be 
taught to appreciate it. In the matter of health education the 
cow will have an impotant part. We would not have her become 
as sacred as the cow in India; we would, however, have her too 
sacred to remain outside the barn while the mule occupies the 
desirable place inside, too sacred to eat the nubbins, rotten corn, 
and to be forced to pasture on the buds in the hills. We would 
have her so sacred that she would be kindly treated, well-fed, 
and made to produce quantities of milk essential to the growth 
of children and the well-being of the family. This matter of 
health requires attention to home economics in all our schools. It 
is linked up with home management, with child care, with bal- 
anced food, with proper clothing, with a wholesome and livable 
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environment. It must be concerned with gardens, home orchards, 
and home canning. This eternal urge for food—wholesome food— 
must be satisfied. In this connection I would also call attention 
to the importance of the county and home demonstration agents, 
who in cooperation with the members of the county health units 
become the most important public officials in our counties. Yes, 
beauty, cleanliness, and health must be definite objectives which 
we strive to reach. 

In the mountains we have always had leisure and some laziness. 
The changing economic order compels us to give more attention 
to training for work-free time and the formation of cultural 
habits. Art, books, dramatics, games, music, and stories all need 
to have a definite place in our educational program. We are quite 
in sympathy with the idea that we should in these days of economy 
take out the educational frills—but these things I have just men- 
tioned that enrich life are not frills. We must seek elsewhere in 
our program to find things to eliminate. The work-life throughout 
our mountains has had too much of drudgery. When the economic 
struggle is so hard young people grow old in spirit and body 
before they have matured chronologically. Who can say a stage 
for dramatics in our school is less important than a chemistry 
laboratory? Who can say that a rhythm band, an orchestra, a 
glee club or a quartet, all requiring well-trained leaders, are less 
important than classes in algebra, geometry, or ancient history? 
Which of these would make life more abundant in a mining camp, 
a county seat, or an isolated community in the mountains? We 
are not asking that we buck the system and leave out those things 
required for college entrance, for mountain boys and girls have 
as much right to preparation for college entrance as any others. 
We do say, however, these other things must not be neglected. 
We need to train some Zanzigs. 

What of our church and private schools? This much can be 
said: each institution must be judged on the basis of its present 
contribution to educational needs, rather than on its past. It 
will not be able to live on traditions. If the location of the school 
no longer serves the best purpose, or the school duplicates the facil- 
ities of the public school at a financial disadvantage, these facts 
should be considered. It is quite clear that the educational work 
of the private school should be adapted in character to the fund- 
amental needs of its community. We are rapidly approaching 
the time when we shall not be able to raise funds on the plea 
that we are in desperate straits, or on the theory of sympathy. 
We shall get support on the basis of need and of an adequate 
and well-planned program. We cannot justify our existence on a 
standard of work lower than that of the public schools; we should 
not be satisfied with anything less than a superior one. Education 
can no longer be regarded as charity. It must be considered an 
investment. From this investment we have every right to expect 


dividends. 
RELIGION 


Edwin E. White 


“Rethinking Missions” has made a deep impression upon many 
of us. It is good to rethink foreign missions, but when are we 
going to do this kind of thinking regarding the work at home? 
The church has no plan for reaching America. Especially has 
there been no able plan thought out and put into operation for 
reaching rural America. In spite of the tremendous exodus to 
the cities that went on so long, rural America still contains 
almost half the population of the nation. The last census showed 
more than 53,000,000 people living outside towns of 2,500 or 
more, while more than 44,000,000 lived outside incorporated 
places as small as 1,000. It seems almost incredible that in all 
these years the churches have not worked out anything like an 
adequate way of developing among all these millions in rural 
America the abundant life which Christ came to bring. Our 
mountain situation is but one phase, although perhaps a rather 
special phase, of this whole rural situation in America. 


EXTENSION 


How can the church escape the responsibility of trying to 
reach all the people in the mountains, no matter how far away they 


are? Generations grow up while we make surveys and discuss 
them. Must they get along back there without the best gifts 
that the church has to offer? I know a remote valley where a 
beautiful, winding river is walled in by steeply rising hills, and 
little cabins are strung along its bank at long intervals in pioneer 
loneliness. Last summer we put a fine young college student in 
there to work. With the help of neighbors he made an attractive 
little meetinghouse out of an old lumber mill shack. He would 
hold Sunday school and church service there Sunday morning, 
walk four rough miles down the river to help in another Sunday 
school and hold church service, and walk back to be on hand 
for his day school in the morning, for he had gathered together 
the children who could not go to school in the winter, and 
taught them many valuable things. One attractive girl of fifteen 
could scarcely read or write before that. He conducted a vaca- 
tion Bible school, led prayer meetings, conducted a young people’s 
society, organized and pitched for a baseball team of the boys 
scattered through that lonely region who had far too little 
chance at recreation. They had an amazingly good season, though 
a game sometimes necessitated twenty miles of walking. Alto- 
gether this young man made for the people of that valley such a 
summer as they had never known before; how wistfully they 
spoke of it as the time of his departure drew near! There are 
plenty of fine young people ready to spend some time at this 
kind of work if we were organized to do it and had leadership 
for them. 

Perhaps you have noticed that the poorest folk have the poorest 
chance. Not for them libraries, fine schools, bey scouts, girl 
scouts. All these are for the folk who are already pretty well on 
the way. The best agricultural extension work, home demonstration 
programs, 4-H club work are done in the most prosperous counties. 
The outstanding county health units are in counties well advanced. 
And so it is with nearly all forms of welfare work, social organ- 
ization, and the like. How can we be content to build beautiful 
church “plants” and develop well-articulated programs of work 
in a few places where people already have most of the good things 
of this life, while for millions in the most rural regions the church 
is doing so little? The poorest man, with the least preparation, 
with the most inadequate implements, is on the poorest land. He 
is the victim of numerous diseases. He has the poorest schools 
and the most pitiable excuses for churches. Who is going to seek 
him out unless the church does? 

To follow such a program will require a right about face from 
a church looking out for its own growth and prosperity to a 
church giving itself to the people that need it most. The timely 
words of Dr. Fosdick warning our country against the danger 
of losing a generation of children by retrenchments during the 
depression have been quoted in this meeting. But generation after 
generation the children have been lost in the hills. Today, as long 
ago, multitudes of them are undernourished, subject to tubercu- 
losis and other plagues, very poorly educated, untrained for life. 
They are marrying as children and going to live in shacks to 
bring other children into the world, with no semblance of prep- 
aration for caring for them. Surely the church in America has 
not undertaken her whole work until she has made plans to 
reach all the people in America, no matter where they live. The 
first assumption of a group meeting to plan the church’s work 
in the mountains ought to be that the best gifts of the church 
must be made available for everyone. I am not saying that it 
is possible with the long-accepted church methods. The real task 
is to work out methods to fit the need. 


PERMANENCE 


No one should think of the work of the church in the moun- 
tains as a temporary endeavor. The church should settle down 
in this region to stay. We need an established program, worked 
out through the years; a steadfast support of every good thing. 
The school teacher out in the farthest neighborhood should be 
able to feel the leadership, inspiration, and comradeship of the 
church. If anyone anywhere needs the constant encouragement 
of a true friend, interested in all that interests her, she does. The 
church ought to be giving it to her all the time. The same is 
true of the county agent, the home demonstration agent, the 
health service, and every agency working for the advancement 
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of human welfare in the hills; they ought to have the constant, 
continued support of an established church with an experienced 
leadership. This is not a practice field; men and women are 
needed who are willing to establish themselves and stay, working 
hard until something is accomplished. 


PROGKAM 

Perhaps the most important question facing the church in the 
mountains is the kind of work that it is going to do. To my 
mind it must be a church interested in the abundant life for 
those who have least of it and in all phases of the abundant life, 
a church holding forth a religion to live by in this and any 
future world, not just a religion that has to do with dying. 

The country as well as the city needs an institutional church. 
By whatever name it may be called, we need a church with an 
outlook and a program of work that include all life, a staff 
trained and able to lead in many interests and activities for the 
welfare of the human body, mind, and spirit. We have as the 
purpose of our own church, “that they may have life, and may 
have it abundantly.” It has meant helping men buy fertilizer 
at a reasonable price, enlisting boys and girls in 4-H potato clubs, 
helping people get baby chicks, distributing large quantities of 
garden seed, urging people in every way possible to grow their 
own living at home and a better living than they have ever 
known before. It has meant stressing better health and better 
homes, demonstrating the preparation and use of healthful veg- 
etables, demonstrating canning, helping some people to secure 
cows. It has meant helping mothers clothe their children 
and so keep them in school, helping teachers procure books and 
other material for their schools. It has meant gathering hundreds 
of boys and girls into vacation Bible schools summer after summer 
to try to live as Christians through playing and working and 
worshiping together. It has meant conducting young people’s 
societies, planning and leading recreation, gathering into scout 
groups boys who, living in the hills, have never known the joys 
or the disciplines of scouting. Last summer in addition to the 
regular workers, we had thirteen special summer workers engaging 
in a program like this and they were joined by some thirty 
volunteer workers in the several communities. Numerous other 
organizations in the mountains are carrying on a similar work 
each surmmer. 

This may be suggestive of a program looking toward the en- 
richment of all life that the church should carry on the year 
around’ and throughout the hills. Certainly she has not done it. 
We have too often been willing to go through these regions and 
pick out the brightest boys and girls, give them an education 
very slightly related to the life about them, imbue them with 
ambition for a successful career, and send them out to be lost 
forever to the region where they grew up, hearing with a glow 
of satisfaction the marvelous successes our graduates make out in 
the great cities, while their old communities may be even worse 
off than before because they have lost their best leaders. 

In my county perhaps three out of a hundred young people 
get to start to college; by far the majority do not go beyond the 
eighth grade. Are all these and all the company of older folk who 
in their youth had no chance at higher education to have no 
benefit from the large sums of money which people give for 
the mountains? 

I am not saying the we should want to keep all the mountain 
young people in the mountains, but I am saying that we should put 
far more effort than we ever have in the past on an abundant life 
for the mountain region and for all who live there. As a matter 
of fact, many of these young people quickly get the vision of a 
better life for their home communities and are glad to undertake 
community projects when they go home if they have had some 
training for such work. But we must do far more than that. We 
cannot expect them to go back among the old surroundings 
and by themselves carry on new programs of work. We ought to 
be carrying on such a church work in the mountains and with 
such true Christian leadership that these fine young people as 
they go out into their little communities to work temporarily or 
to settle for life might be sure of constant companionship and 
backing in all their best hopes and efforts. 


ORGANIZATION 


To carry out such a program will require new kinds of organi- 
zation. The church will have to work in large units; that is, that 
programs should be worked out and equipment and leadership pro- 
vided to take care of a large region as a unit. In the mountains 
people are acquainted for miles; a man far away from his home 
will seem to know most of the people he meets. Similar interests 
bind large regions together. Roads are being improved, commun- 
ication is easier. People go for miles to the movies, to court, or 
to a “big meeting.” It ought to be fairly simple, at least in many 
sections, to work out a program for an area with a radius of 
ten, twelve or more miles around a common center. Increasingly 
for special occasions, people might come into the center, and a 
church program that is concerned with all the needs of life might 
be carried out from the center to all the communities in the area. 

In the first place it seems clear that we need never expect this 
work to be done by Ph.D.’s and graduates of theological sem- 
inaries. To have high educational standards for the ministry is 
commendable, but the folk far back in the country have waited 
a long time for these highly trained theological graduates to 
bring them the good news of Christ. Perhaps a man who has.spent 
years securirg such an education simply cannot afford to go far 
back into these needy fields. 

The plan used by the Wesleyan Church in England seems to 
offer a suggestive pattern. In one unit of that church a consider- 
able number of churches are grouped together in one program. 
Perhaps three of the churches have ordained ministers and there 
are manses in those centers where they live. They preach in their 
home churches on most Sunday mornings; Sunday evenings they 
are out in smaller churches holding communion services or other 
important meetings. Then there is a large number of lay preachers. 
They preach in the smaller centers morning and night and in the 
larger churches when the program calls the ordained ministers 
elsewhere; they lead prayer meetings, and in other ways take an 
active part in the work of the region. The whole area has 
common interests in its church work, its young people’s societies, 
its Sunday schools and other activities. 

This plan is merely suggestive of the way a program might 
be carried out over an extended area. Only it should include 
recreation, social life, reading, health, better farming, cooperation 
in buying and selling, scouts, 4-H clubs, and many other things 
that make for the good life. 

Why could we not have at some of the church schools of 
secondary rank an extra year after high school with the purpose 
of preparing young people to be religious and social leaders in their 
own home communities or the new communities where they are 
going to work or settle? We should teach Bible so that the 
students would get a fair knowledge of the content and chief 
teachings, especially the life and teachings of Christ. We should 
teach methods of religious education, adapted to rural life. The 
boys would study agriculture and the girls home economics, 
especially the very practical kind that would help folk make a 
zeal home in the mountains. There would be study of rural 
economics and the principles of cooperatives. There would be 
study of the principles and practice of health and home nursing 
so that these students could cooperate with the doctor at the 
center in promoting health in their communities. Perhaps there 
would be handicrafts or community industries, also folk games 
and folk music and other forms of recreation. 

Then these pupils in the communities where they settle as 
teachers, farmers, storekeepers, homemakers, could become effective 
Sunday school superintendents and teachers, leaders of prayer 
meetings and simple services of worship, boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
young people’s societies, perhaps organizers of cooperative efforts 
or of simple community industries, and leaders in all sorts of 
work for the betterment of their communities. Carried out in con- 
nection with regular normal work leading to a teacher’s certificate 
(which would require more time, of course) this training would 
be doubly valuable. 

There are many college graduates willing and even eager to 
give a year or two in little mountain communities if only they 
could have some assurance of a chance for further study after 
that. Why could we not have some of the money that is lavished 
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on higher education put into scholarships for this purpose? Then 
we could find some capable college graduates who want to go out 
and study theology or take other graduate work but are glad for 
the opportunity of some practical usefulness and some real ex- 
perience first. We should settle them in little mountain com- 
munities on a maintenance basis for a year or two with the 
promise of a scholarship for further study at the end of that 
time. They would have little cabins to make into as attractive 
homes as possible. If they were married, so much the better. They 
would have some kind of simple community centers—the people 
in most communities would be glad to build cabin and commun- 
ity center. They would conduct Sunday school, church service, 
young people’s society, boy and girl scouts, 4-H Clubs. They would 
promote better gardening, canning, health, community cooperation, 
recreation and social life. They might start handicraft or simple 
industries. At the general center we should maintain leadership in 
all these things. Then with the community leaders we should 
work out a common program for the region. These young people 
would make a contribution beyond all measure; when they had 
finished their year or two they would be better fitted for further 
study than before. Ought not all those who are going into re- 
ligious service be required to spend some time in such a volunteer 
service where the need is greatest? 

There may be far better ways than these of going at all this, but 
at any rate we must find ways to organize and carry on a church 
work that will really reach these communities with everything that 
the church ought to contribute to their lives. 


SUPPORT 

There is time to mention two other things: support and leader- 
ship. “Equalization” of school funds has been mentioned at this 
meeting and a school board has been roundly ridiculed for pro- 
posing that only those communities have schools that can support 
them. Does not the same reasoning hold good for the church, 
only more forcefully? In a certain mining district near us there 
was a strong circuit of well-organized churches while the mines 
were prosperous and everyone had money, but when the mining 
practically failed many of the substantial leaders moved away, 
people became desperately poor and there was almost no provision 
for a good and satisfying life, the churches moved out also. Yet 
now is the very time when these people need as never before all 
that the true church of Christ could offer. 
_ For generations the accepted policy in home mission finance 
seems to have been to support the new churches that would soon 
become self-supporting. Perhaps this was an excellent way to plant 
strong churches on rapidly moving frontiers where prosperity was 
expected soon to follow. But now that the country has been settled 
and some parts of it are far more prosperous than others, is it not 
time to survey the whole situation and find ways of supporting 
good church work among all the people of America? 

It seems a shortsighted policy also to continue putting in as 
many men as possible to be missionary pastors of little churches, 
using up all the home mission funds in supplementing the meager 


salary that these men can get on the field and so giving them 
nothing with which to work—no adequate equipment (in many 
cases practically no equipment at all), no money for expenses. 

I am pleading for adequate support for a really worthy program 
of church work in the mountains. It ought to be had, and it 
can be had. Would not many be interested in giving to this 
kind of a program who are unmoved by traditional home missions? 


LEADERSHIP 

I used to sit in the class of a great teacher of religious educa- 
tion. After outlining in masterful fashion a really great program. 
he would say, “Of course, this is not being done anywhere.” | 
always wanted to exclaim: “Then for goodness’ sake, professor, 
why don’t you go out and do it?” The courses in religious edu- 
cation have been turning out specialists ever since then to become 
directors of religious education in great city churches, secretaries 
of religious education for city and state organizations, or pro- 
fessors of religious education to turn out more specialists. But 
the far mountain regions are still waiting for some ably trained 
workers to come and do great work. 

The president of a large theological seminary maintained only a 
few years ago that his institution should continue doing two 
things: giving the best training possible to men of brilliant talents 
who would assume places of commanding leadership in the 
church, and preparing men of fine spirit but humbler attainments 
to do good work in the country. But if it takes exceptional 
ability and excellent training to lead a big city church where 
there is a permanent organization experienced in doing things— 
trained leaders, committees, secretaries to take care of details while 
the minister is protected for long hours of study, and where there 
are a dozen other institutions to which to turn for cooperation— 
health organizations, children’s organizations, Boy Scout Councils, 
libraries—what kind of leadership is needed to direct a creditable 
piece of church work in the far-off rural sections where the task 
has never been adequately thought through, where there is no 
well-organized church, where there are few trained leaders, and 
where a score of related undertakings on which the city church 
can count are unprovided jor? 

We must secure splendidly trained and able men and women. 
It may be a long time before they can be offered salaries com- 
mensurate with those they could receive in the cities. But it is 
not solely money that men want. The best spirits in the church 
are not dominated by the salary motive today any more than 
they have been in the past. There are plenty of able young men 
and women willing to invest their lives where there will be 
very little financial return. But they do want to know that they 
will have a chance to use all that is in them. 

It is surely high time that we have a reasoned, far-seeing, and 
daring plan on the part of at least a fair proportion of the 
agencies concerned to reach the whole region with the gospel of 
the abundant life. And there should be developed as soon as 
possible strong centers of church work, adequately manned and 
at least moderately financed, to work the plan out on the 
field and carry it through. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT IT? 


On the afternoon of March 30, last day of the 
Conterence, the session was devoted to a sym- 
posium for discussion of practical means of using 
the findings which had been presented at the pre- 
vious sessions. Dr. Hermann N. Morse presided. 

It was decided to establish study tours to va- 
rious mountain centers, so that workers in the 
field and those interested in mountain work 


could have an opportunity to visit centers and 


see at first hand how their own particular prob- 
lems were being met by others. There was great 
interest in this project, which it is planned to 
carry out in the fall. 

Regional conferences, meeting for a day to 
consider local problems and work out cooperative 
solutions for definite mountain areas were also 
decided upon. At the office of the Conference 
of Southern Mountain Workers areas are to be 
laid out and regional committees appointed to 
carry out these smaller conferences at some time 
during the year. 

A recommendation that the Home Missions 
Council be asked to form an Interdenominational 
Board of Strategy for the mountain work was 
also voted. Cooperative planning among the 
mission boards represented in the mountain 
work would do much, it was felt, toward elimi- 
nating wasteful duplication. Programs and respon- 
sibilities could be determined so that overlapping 
might be avoided, and some real needs might be 
met for the first time which are now untouched. 

The Conference was adjourned. Many who 
had been looking forward to having the findings 
of the two studies presented declared that it had 
been most worth-while, not only for the faces, 
but for the cooperative projects which will spring 
from them. 


Because the proceedings of the 1933 Confer- 
ence have given us so much data of value for 
permanent record and material of current worth, 
it has been necessary, not only to add eight pages 
to this issue, but also to use every inch of avail- 
able space. In these days of budgeting, there are 
still some economies which are more advisable 
than others. A choice between extensive cutting 
and the use of smaller type became necessary. We 
hope that the reactions of our own mountain 
workers, though they appear in small print, will 
prove none the less thought-provoking. 
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